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VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
RURAL ECONOMY; 


IN ITS RELATION WITH 


CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND METEOROLOGY: OR, CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE. 
BY J. B. BOUSSAINGAULT, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Georcre Law, Agriculturist. 
One handsome volume, 12mo., of 500 pages. Price $1 50. 

“ The subjects are, Vegetable Physiology, and the Chemical Constitution of its Substances, Saccharine Fruits and 
Juices, Manures, Rotation of Crops, Feeding of Animals, Anima} Origin, Economy of Animals, Stock in General and its 
production of Manures, Fattening of Domestic Stock,and Meteorological Considerations—all these subjects, with their va- 
rious connexions, are treated by their aathor in a clear, able and satisfactory manner, and the philosophy of the whole mat- 
ter considered in its relation and applicability to agriculture. The work is the fruit of a long life of study and experi- 
ment, and its perusal will aid the farmer greatly in obtaining a practical and scientific knowledge of his profession.” — 
American Agriculturist. 

“ To Liebig belongs the merit of a discoverer. He led the way in the application of exact science to agriculture, but 
he is, with all his transcendent merit, a tremendous theorizer. No such objection lies against M. Boussaingault, who 
proceeds as carefully and experimentally as if in his own laboratory, and tests all his views upon his farm before giv 
ing them to the world. It is this that gives such value to his book, which we warmly commend to our agricultural 
friends.” — Buffalo Adv. : 

“ A more pee my manual cannot be desired.”"—Cour. & Ing. 

“ We rejoice that this work of an eminent French teacher of Agricultural Science has been placed before the Ame- 
rican public.”— Tribune. 

“ The information it imparts is exceedingly full and comprehensive ; 1t has for the farmer the great merit of exemp- 
tion from scientific technicalities."—V. Y¥. Com. Adv. 


THE FARMER’S AND EMIGRANTS HAND-BOOK : 


BEING 


A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE FOR THE FARMER AND EMIGRANT ; 


CONTAINING 


The Clearing the Forest and Prairie Land—Gardening—Farming generally—Farriery— 
Cooking—The Prevention and Cure of Diseases—with Copious Instructions, Tables, 
Recipes, and Hints adapted to every class of Country Residents. 

By J. T. MARSHALL, Author of * The Emigrant’s True Guide.” 

One volume, 12mo. Illustrated with numerous cuts. Bound in leather. $1. 


“ This volume, for citizens who are engaged in agricultural occupations in the newly-settled districts, iz of the very 
highest value ; although its worth is equal to every American Farmer and emigrant, whether he removes from the 
Eastern States, or from Europe, to fix his domicil on our Western lands, or even resides in the older settlements. In 
this hand- book, full of simplicity and adaptation to all persons who live in the country, the reader will learn abuodant 
and reliable inform «tion respecting the purchase and clearing of timber land—the general management of an American 
farm, as to its buildings, fences, duiry, the household department and cookery, with which is incorporated a large 
number ot the most useful directions appertaining to domestic life and economy—the nature of diseases in the animals 
op a farm, with the remedies for them—an iilustration of the common maladies of the human family, with hints for 
the preservation of health. The Fruit-garden, and Forest and Fruit-trees next are illustrated. Then follow directions 
to cultivate Dyer’s Madder—to Cure and Pack Provisions for Europe ; to make Lard Oj! ; and to obtain Hops; all which 
are represented as highly profitable articles for the maker. After which is introduced a synopsis of the Constitution 
of the United States, and the Naturalization and Pre-emption Laws. To which is appended a Miscellany of informa- 





[July 10, 
D. APPLETON & CO. - 


Publish This Day, 
NOTES 


ON 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
By RICHARD C. TRENCH, M.A., 
j Professor of Divinity in King’s College. London. 
From the Third English Edition. 
One neat Vol. 8vo. Price $1 75. 





j INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
I On the Definition of the Parable. IL. On Teaching 


, by Parables. III On the Interpretation of Parables. 
| LV. On other Parables, besides those in the Scriptures. 


PARABLES. 

| 1. The Sower. 2. The Tares. 3. The Mustard Seed. 
\4. The Leaven. 5. The Hid Treasure. 6. The Peuri. 
|7. The Draw Net. 8. The Unmerciful Servant. 9. The 
Laborers in the Vineyard. 10. The Two Sons. 11. The 
Wicked Husbandmen. 12. The Marriage of the King's 
;Son. 13. The Ten Virgins. 14. The Talents. 15. The 
| Seed Growing Secretly. 16. The Two Debtors. 17. The 
|Gocd Samaritan, 18. The Friend at Midnight. 19. The 
| Rich Fool. 20. The Barren Fig Tree. 21. The Great 
| Supper. 22. The Lost Sheep. 23. The Lost Piece of 
|Money. 24. The Prodigal Son. 25. The Unjust Steward, 
| 26. The Rich Man and Lazarus. 27. Unprofitable Ser- 
}vants, 28. The Unjust Judge. 29. The Pharisee and the 
| Publican. 30. The Pounds. 


“That a work has reached a third edi‘ion in England, 
| although one evidence of its merit, may not always be a 
| sate or satisfactory reason for its republication in this 
|country. But in regard to the volume herewith sent forth, 
| the subject of which it treats is of such general interest, 
| and the ability with which it has been prepared is so 
marked, and has been so universally acknowledged, that 
| the publishers cannot hesitate to believe they ure doing 
| good service to the cause of sound theological learning iu 
| making it accessible to a large class of American readers, 
who in all probability would not otherwise be able to 
possess it. * . . * . 

“In the present work the parables of our Lord are col- 
lected together. compared, and explained ; and by a judi- 
cious use of learning, and a fertile and happy employment 
of illustrative comment, they are rendered eminently pro- 
| fitable ‘ for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and in- 
struction in righteousness.’ ”’ 


D. A. & Co. have for Sale, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 
1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


CHRIST THE DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS; or, the 
| Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. Being the 








tion upon almost every prominent matter which is combined with the affiirs of a farm. whether in the house or the | Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1846. 1 vol. Svo. $1 50. 
stab'e, the field or the barn. Mr. Marshall's manual explains about fifteen hundred different subjects. It seems | EXPOSITION OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
difficult to specify what additional information a farmer or an emigrant can require in a hand-book of experimental and | Drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine; with Obser- 





practical intelligence upon agricultural topics.” — Literary Bulletin. 

“ One of the most useful works we ever saw. We can point to no other book so good for the emigrant farmer.”— 
Boston Morning Post. 

“Itis such a book as every emigrant from Europe, every man who ‘goes West’ to settle, ought to have. Many 
will think they cannot afford it, and pay at least a hundred dollars in losses for the knowledge they might have derived 
from it.”"— Tribune. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES 
THE FATTENING OF CATTLE, 


WITH REMARKS ON 


THE FOOD OF MAN. 


FOUNDED ON EXPERIMENTS MADE BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
BY ROBERT DUNDAS, M. D. 


Lecturer on Practical Chemistry, University of Glasgow. 
One vol. 12mo., paper cover. Price 374 cents. ; cloth, 50 cents. 


“ The utility of a book of this kind wnust be obvious to every one. Itis one of the main points of rural economy, to. 
understand the best and cheapest modes of maiataining the live stock of the farm. Dr. Thomson, who is lecturer on 
practical Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, has drawn from an extensive series of experiments, made by | 
order of the British government, the practical results of which are useful to the farmer, and given them in a con- | 


vations. lvol. Price $1 25. 


_ WORKS BY REV. W. GRESLEY, 
ON SALE, AT REDUCED PRICES, 
| By D. Appleton & Coinpany. 





I. 

. 

BERNARD LESLIE ; 

A TALE OF THE LAST TEN YEARS. 
Price 25 cents, paper cover; 50 cents, cloth. 


Il. 
CHARLES LEVER; 
or, 
| THE MAN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Price 25 cents, paper cover ; 50 cents, cloth. 


ill, 


THE FOREST OF ARDEN ; 


densed. and sometimes in a tabular form ; so that this isa complete hand-book of husbandry in relation to the keeping! A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE ENGLISH 


of stock.” 


THE FARMER’S MANUAL. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


THE NATURE AND VALUE OF MANURES, 


FOUNDED ON EXPERIMENTS FROM VARIOUS CROPS, 
WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 


THE MOST RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
BY F. FAULKNER, AND THE AUTHOR OF “ BRITISH HUSBANDRY.” 
12mo. cloth, 50 cents. 


“ The ‘Farmer's Manual’ is devoted to an explanation of the nature and constitution of manures generally. It also | 
points out the means of augmenting the quantity, and preserving the fertilizing power of farm-yard manure ; and the | 


various sciences of mineral and other artificial manure, with the causes of their frequent failure,” 


REFORMATION. 
Price 50 cents, cloth. 


Iv. 
THE SIEGE OF LICHFIELD ; 


A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. 


Price 50 cents, cloth. 
v. 

PORTRAIT OF AN 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
From the Seventh London Edition. 

Priee 50 cents, cloth. 


‘ 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1847. trine and reproof; his Jife is a sermon. and as 


THE LITERARY WORLD—C. F. HOFFMAN, Eprror. such should be presented, intelligible to all 
‘Tae plun of the Literary World is to off’r a medium classes of mind and appealing to the common 
where the Author and the Paatiche. the Bookodller and heart. The more extraordinary his native | 

, the Reader an e Critic, my all comma- | gifts Tae eee ee ’ a 
edna peony ats see Eodates. The po. or the incidents that influence his life, the 
wee interests of all these parties are undoabtedly identi- ess is gained by way of heavenly example | 
cal, in all book transactions which are conducted ta ed which is the true end of such biographies ; if | 

j i i si y side : " bid 
ome s - Me Laer Wane tape to hasten the the man is out of the general reach, either in | 
era when this trath shall fg ae —reronny and himself or his position, his example, for the | 
. As a Gazette for Readers, 3, a _ : a dd ° : 2 | 
sod 0, oe Oe oe ae daeadons open purposes of piety, is valueless. It is on this | 
rving the strictest impartiality when attempting to @CCount we prize the Memoir of Simeon. 
define the relations between these respective partiesinany Endowed with no remarkable qualities, moving 
special instance, and this is the best guarantee that can be s 
offered for the independence of the work. 





in no high official sphere, and involved in no. 
exciting train of events, he yet is deservedly | 
esteemed one of the most useful men of the 
century. By the grace of Heaven, which | 
Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Charles | knows no respect of persons, it is in the power 
Simeon, M. A., late Senior Fellow of King’s | of every one to be a Simeon; and for this 
College, and Minister of Trinity Church, | reason his life is something to be studied by | 
Cambridge. With a selection from his all, and especially by the clergy. It is hard to 
writings and correspondence. Edited by | conceive a nobler iljustration of purity of aim | 
the Rev. William Carns, M. A., Fellow and | and the infused energy of truth in ensuring 
Senior Dean of Trinity College, and Minis-| triumphant success. At the expense of ease, 
ter of Trinity Church, Cambridge. ‘The ambition, and, temporarily, of popularity, he 
American Edition, edited by the Right Rev. patiently employed all available means, and 
Chas. P. Mcllvaine, Bishop of the Protes- | admirably fulfilled his own sphere in life—a 
tant Episcopal Church in the diocese of crowning praise. 
Ohio. New York and Pittsburgh: Robert, Indeed, so well satisfied was he with his ap- 
Carter. 1847. Pp. 491, 8vo. | propriate field of labor, that he refused, at differ- 


Nu better service to the interests of true reli- @®t times, large livings and legacies which 
gion conld have been done than by the publica- would have raised him to affluence, but would 
tion of this valuable Memoir. The Reverend | have forfeited his foundation as a Fellow of 
Bishop of Ohio has wisely consulted the wants | *'2 8 Coliege, preferring to accept such offers 
of the American public, as well as the im-| and bequests only in trust for those charitable 
pulses of his own piety and his personal P'tposes to which he also devoted a large 
friendship for the lamented subject of the Share of his own limited income, thus almost 
Memoir, in introducing it to our attention; >eggaring himself. In addition to all his bur- 
and the publishers have ushered it ina dress | 4ensome duties as Rector, for fifty-four years, 
every way worthy of its intrinsic value. Ayof the largest church in Cambridge, he offi- | 
portrait of Mr. Simeon, engraved in the best | cited in the University as Dean of Arts and, 
style of mezzotint by A. H. Ritchie, of this #terwards, Dean of Divinity, living and dying, 
city, accompanies the volume ; it is itself an i" celibacy, within the beloved walls of his_ 
excellent introdaction—a face that detains the Clee, at the advanced age of seventy-seven. 
most indifferent glance, and impresses itself on | At frequent intervals he was chosen preacher 
the vision, conveying, as it does, all that soul- % the Faculty and gownsman in the Univer- 
ful beauty, earnest sincerity and benevolence | sity Chapel. Altogether his indirect influence 
which one could wish to associate with the |" the world, by moulding young minds into 
eminent man of God. the image of true piety, at that fountain head | 
Biography is conceded to be a department of | of intellect—one of the two old and famous in- | 
literature of the first importance ; but obvi-| Stitutions of England, is incalculable; great 
ously its value rests on various grounds, and it 5 were his efforts beyond the precincts of | 
is not to be measured by an invariable rule. | !earning—and they were enough to make one | 
The Life of a man of action—one who has | Cnergetic life—the results are doubtless insig- | 
figured largely in a public career, is useful in M'ficant in this contrast. 
opening to us a nearer insight of the times he| The life of this man is a picture of the. 
represents ; unless he is marked by peculiar moral sublime which we love to contemplate. | 
traits, and is distinguished from other scene- | ‘The outer world was convulsed with social | 
shifters on the stage of events, in kind as well and political changes, and calmed into new 
as degree of qualities, we care not for the forms of existence; the American Revolution | 
man, but only for the incidents with which, as thundered its echo across the Atlantic, and 
if accidentally, he stands connected. The started the vast machinery of English power | 
life of a man of thought, of genius, must be a into noisy motion; the French Revolution 
nicer delineation of personal characteristics wafted its odor of smoke and blood across the 
and a more minute detail of habits and anec- channel, and whitened every cheek with hor- | 
dote; we would know how he talked, lived— ror; another American war sent its floating | 
what he ate and drank—when he rose and re- batteries over the sea; Napoleon rose and | 
tired ; we need a microscope in the shape of a fell; Kings died and Queens were crowned ; | 
small Boswell to examine the very fibre of a| but we hear nothing of all this in the beautiful | 
great soul ; for if the fine thinker has none of retreats of Cambridge, and along the pleasant, 
the eccentricities of genius, there is always a toursof benevolence and love which the servant | 
metaphysical interest in dissecting a dazzling | of God frequently made throughout the British | 
character, or, at the furthest, an idle curiosity | Islands and the Netherlands. The young, 
which Is satisfied with any species of lion. A zealous divine surmounted the persecutions of 
religious biography, however, depends for none | his earlier life; carried consolation to the 
of its Interest on outward circumstances, or poor, not only of his own, but neighboring 
idiosyncrasies of character; we need a sym- parishes, set on foot a thousand schemes of 
metrical model thrown upon a back-ground of | benevolence, stood nobly by the truth with his 
ordinary life; we ask for the inner lite of faith pen, everywhere warmed the brow-beaten 
with its spontaneous fruits, springing up in the | spirit of piety into vigorous life, shamed the 
quiet walks of usefulness. ‘The memoir of a| cold face and bitter words of formalism, out- 
ly man, like the Bible, is profitable for dec-| vied the spirituality of dissent, raised up 
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| ted privately into the ante-chapel. 





= 
many a consecrated band of youth, and drew 
to his own hearth and heart some of the 
noblest spirits of the age. Wilberforce, Cecil, 
Chalmers, I. Newton, Bishop Wilson; and, 
among women, Mrs. Fry and Charlotte Eliza- 
beth were, in their own estimation, honored as 
his friends. Henry Martin, Kirke White, 
Thompson and many like spirits were his pro- 
tegés, and looked to him as a father. And 
thus he ripened into a hale old age, and his 
varied harvests of good bloomed and ripened 


/ around him. 


No better eulogy of Mr. Simeon can be 
given than the honor paid to his memory at 
his burial. “It was our desire,” writes his 
biographer, “ in conformity with Mr. Simeon’s 
wish, to conduct everything with as little show 
as possible. Permission indeed had been given 
by the Provost of Kings, for the congregation 
of Trinity Church to witness the interment of 
their beloved minister ; and these were admit- 
So general, 
however, was the desire of the members of the 

Jniversity to be present on the occasion, that 


| the funeral unavoidably became one altogether 


of a public character. These circumstances 
are mentioned to show how spontaneous was 
that remarkable gathering of persons—heads 


|of colleges and professors, and men of all 


classes and ages from every college in the 
University, who came te do honor to this man 
of God in his end. On the day of the faneral 
(Saturday) all the shops in the principal part 
of the tewn were closed, though it was the 
market day; and, what was an onusual mark 
of respect in the University, in almost every 
college the lectures were suspended. At the 


appointed hour the funeral procession began 


to move from the College hall, preceded by the 
choristers, scholars, and fellows, the provost 
walking immediately before the bier, and the 
pall being borne by eight senior fellows. But 
the following letter from one of the many dis- 


| tinguished persons present on the occasion, 


will best describe the scene. “You know 
King’s great courtand the noble chapel. The 
procession round the quadrangle, usual on the 
burial within the precincts of a college resi- 
dent, was very striking. ‘The persons .who 
made up the procession, walking three or four 
abreast, nearly extended round the four sides of 
the quadrangle. On entering the west door of 
the chapel, I was struck by the multitude of 
persons who filled the nave. Men, women, 
and children, all, so far as I observed, in 
mourning, and very many giving proof that 
they were real mourners by their sighs and 
tears. These I understood to be the hearers 
and parishioners of Mr. Simeon, who had 
been permitted to attend; and through this 
sorrowing crowd the procession moved on to 
the choir. The stall which I occupied 
allowed me a full view of the interior, and it 
was indeed a solemn sight; nor was it the 
least interesting circumstance, on an occasion 
where all was interesting, to see the young 
men of the University, as they stood during 
the service between the coffin and the commu- 
nion rails, all in mourning ; and all, in appear- 
ance at least, feeling deeply the loss which had 
brought us together, and the solemnity of the 
service. The vault, in which the body is de- 
posited, is near the west door of the building, 
Here of course the service concluded. The 
provost read most impressively ; and, taking 
under view all the accompaniments of the 
funcral—the affectionate respect for the de- 
parted, himself the Luther of Cambridge—the 
sorrowing multitudes, including several hun- 
dreds of university men—the tones of the 
organ, more solemn than ever I heard them— 
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think that no person who was present would eousness. Let those who are deifying self| in doubt of the firm, 
ever fail, solong as he remembers anything, to | with a pride and presumption thoroughly | of doctrine taken by Mr. 8S, after rea 


the magnificence of the building—I should 


carry with him a powerful remembrance of 


the day. .. .. Turning to my old recollec- | 


tions, I could scarcely believe it possible that 


Mr. Simeon could thus be honored at his | 


death.” 

Aside from the picturesque interest of this 
scene, it is worth quoting both to show the 
estimation in which the subject of this memoir 


was held in high quarters, and to teach a | 


striking lesson of the final triumph of that 
goodness which is a better greatness. 

The results of Mr. Simeon’s long life are 
by no means intangible. The work of his life 
is a collection of sketches of sermons, amount- 
ing to several thousands, and contained in 
twenty-one volumes. We have frequently 
seen such collections—perhaps an American 
selection from Mr. 8.’s—but only glanced at 
them as a wretched kind of professional book- 


making, well baited for indolent clergymen. | 


From the history, however, of Mr. Simeon’s 
aim and process in his elaborate work, we ap- 
preciate a higher design, namely, to advance 
the cause of correct exegesis, sound theology, 
and sermon literature. It is doubtless provoca- 
tive of mental inactivity, hurtful to originality 
and freshness, and every way inadvisable to 
depend upon another’s plans of thought; but 
as a study, to promote system and precision of 
mind, as well as correctness of theological 
opinion, this work must be invaluable. Mr. 8. 
was one of the most effective preachers of his 
time ; but his eloquence was that of excellent 
common sense, ready illustration, and a large, 
warm heart—a mental conformation and spirit- 
ual culture best adapted to the sacred office. 
A sharp, hair-splitting intellect and a brilliant 


imagination are generally misplaced in the | 
pulpit ; we do not need to be confounded with | 


subtle reasoning or delighted with magnificent 
periods and gorgeous imagery, when we turn 
aside to the house of God, but rather recalled 
to sobriety of thought, plainly instructed, and 
moved to devotion and Christian action by those 
simple, earnest appeals which spring from a 
soul deeply imbued with the sentiments of 

iety and the truths of God. Not the less, 

owever, for this fervid enthusiasm, did 
Simeon devote unwearied attention to a logi- 
cal arrangement of his discourses; here was 
his peculiar success, as his published sketches 


will witness. On this his permanent reputation | 


will rest. 


The present volume is introduced to Ameri- | 


can readers by an eloquent preface from the 
pen of Bishop Mellvaine. if 

se is to meet the Tractarian movement on 
this side the Atlantic by holding up so eminent 
an example of pure Protestant doctrine and 


deep religious experience ; and, in so doing, he | 


shows an honesty of purpose and bold earnest- 
ness of deprecation worthy of the old Re- 
formers. With this protest of a mh of 
the church, we have nothing particularly 
to do. But this Pauline model of primi- 
tive faith cannot be too much commended to 
all classes of men, and perbaps, more than any 
other, to the vaunting Rationalists who are so 
bent on Germanizing the world—a class the 
direct antipode of the one for whom this book 
was reprinted. We sincerely advise those 
brain-sick visionaries who are mad after some 
great secret of nature, invoking the heathen 
gods and putting hard questions to imaginary 

phinxes, to look in a different direction for 
once, and faithfully study the testimony of 
pious Simeon. Perhaps they will here find 
the Way, Truth, and Life, and learn something 


lis avowed pur- | 


Satanic, for a moment consider the strange, 
not new, problem of a wise man bowing him- 
self in childlike submission to the Word of 
God, prostrating himself before the Infinite un- 
derstanding, and only defending the creed and 
litany of his fathers because he is clearly con- 
vinced of its coincidence with the positive 
teachings of Heaven. 

Equally will our humanitarian poets and 


_lay legislators be profited by pondering the life 


and words of one who did not postpone his 
charities to an agrarian Millennium, or suffer 
his philanthropy to escape in sentimental 
lamentations over a false system of society 
which alone sadly ruffles our angelic nature— 
one who, like Job, was eyes to the blind and 
feet to the lame, but, like that same upright 
Emir of Arabia, exclaimed “I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.” In this con- 
nexion it may be mentioned, among his other 
good deeds, that Mr. Simeon, without ever hav- 
ing the honor of inditing a beautiful ballad 


over the corse of a female suicide, yet, while | 


in London, rescued a wretched outcast from 
the same fatal intention, and, during her life, 
provided her family with sustenance; and, 
without organizing a phalanx, set on foot a 
scheme of labor which amply s:pported a 
poverty-stricken village. His practical be- 
_nevolence stopped short of nothing, and well 
illustrates that versatility of charity which 
should fully employ a minister of Christ. 

_ Many incidents and sentiments might be 
| transcribed from this volume; there is room 
only for one which may suggest, perhaps, the 
| true key to doctrinal unity among conflicting 
sects; it is a letter from Simeon 


“ To the Rev. Mr. T ——, on the ‘Golden Mean.’ 


Kinoe’s CoLteGe, CAMBRIDGE, : 

| July 9, 1825. 
| “My beloved Brother,—Perhaps you little 
| thought that in what you have said about ex- 
|tremes, and against the golden mean, you 
would carry me along with you. But I do not 
| only go along with you, I even go far beyond 
you: for to you I can say in words, what for 
these thirty years I have proclaimed in deeds 
| (you will not misunderstand me), that the truth 
_is not in the middle, and not in one extreme ; 
but in both extremes. I see you filled with 
| amazement, and doubting whether I am sober. 

‘**Here were two extremes; observing days, 
eating meats, &c. * Paul, how do you move? 
| In the mean way? ‘No.’ *£ To one extreme ” 
‘No. ‘How then?” ‘To both extremes in 
_ their turn, as occasion requires.” 
**Here are two other extremes, Calvinism 
, and Arminianism (for you need not be told how 
long Calvin and Arminius lived before St. 
, Paul). ‘How do you move in reference to 
| these, Paul? In the golden mean? ‘No.’ 
‘To oneextreme” ‘No.’ ‘Howthen? ‘To 
| both extremes: to-day I am a strong Calvinist ; 
, to-morrow a strong Arminian,’ ‘Well, well, 
| Paul, I see thou art beside thyself: go to Aris- 
| totle, and learn the golden mean.’ 
| ‘But, my brother, I am unfortunate: I for- 
|merly read Aristotle, and liked him much: I 


have since read Paul, and caught somewhat of | 


| his strange notions osei//ating (not vacillating) 
,from pole to pole. Sometimes I am a high 
Calvinist, at other times a low Arminian; so 
that if extremes please you I am your man; 
only remember, it is not one extreme that we 
are to go to, but both extremes.” * * * * * 
Pp. 351—2. 


This cheerful letter may be thought to 
savor too much of latitudinarian indifference, 
if not the transcendental and absurd idea of a 
“faith which shall include the scepticisms as 











[July 10, 


———_————————_———_—— 
of One who is our Wisdom, as well as Right- well as the beliefs of men ;” but no one will be 


and only rational, ground 


lace ae . ding the 
lucid reconciliation of truth in the Preface to 


his Hore Homelitece, quoted on pages 103~ 


,9 and 309—12; if these passages could be 
, printed in gold on the walls of every sanctug. 


_ry, there would be far less of the odium theolo. 
gicum, if not an entire reconciliation between 
the sects. 

Mr. Simeon was a long time odious to men 
_of his own communion even, on account of his 

pietism, as it is called; but no one will Suspect 

/him of cant and hypocrisy, when he reads 

‘such manly protests as these, concerning 

“frames of mind,” “ religious letters,” and 

_* death-bed scenes.” 

| Last Sabbath I was very much affected : 

/now Iam barren and dull: God, however, is 

| the same ; and in that is all my hope. Woe 

| be to me if I were to be saved by my frames; 
| nevertheless, I would not willingly die ina bad 

jone.” P. 71. 

“ When we have nothing to call forth par- 
ticular feelings, we go on in the common jog- 
trot way ; but on such an occasion as thiat, the 
| heart shows itself in its true light ; and there 
is in that letter an artless simplicity which | 
/must admire. As for sitting down to write a 
| religious letter, it is what I cannot do myself ; 
and what I do not very much admire, unless 
there be some particular occasion for it. | 
love rather that a letter be a free and easy 
communication of such things as are upon the 
mind, and such as we imagine will interest the 
person with whom we correspond. Some, in- 
deed, who have a talent for letter-writing, may 
pas their pen profitably in the more formal 
and direct way ; but it is a thing I cannot do; 
religion with me is only the salt with which | 
season different subjects on which I write ; 
and it is recommended in that view by St. Paul 
to be used in the whole of our converse with 
each other. Doubtless, when the mind can 
soar, and we dip our pen in angel’s ink, it 
is most delightful to prosecute the heavenly 
| theme ; but to sit down in cold blood and say, 
I must now write a religious letter, is to me an 
| irksome task, or, rather, a task which J leave 
| to those who have talents for it. In a word, 

religious communications are most delightful, 
| when they proceed from the abundance of the 
heart ; but all the sweetness of them is taken 
away when they are constrained and formal.” 

| P, 203. 

| The expiring hour of this holy man is full of 

solemn instruction ; yet there is something al- 

| most humorous in his horror of a “ scene.” 


_ “Not exactly perceiving who were in the 
room, and not knowing that they were there 
merely by accident, he soon after sent for me, 
jand in a very serious and affecting manner 
expressed his disapprobation of what he had 
observed : “ You are all on the wrong scent, 
and are all in a wrong spirit; you want lo see 
what is called a dying scene. Twat | anuor 
|FROM MY INMOsT souL. I wish to be alone, 
| with my God, and to lie before him as 4 poor, 
| wretched, hell-deserving sinner . . - - 
(then very slowly and calmly) but I would also 
look to Him as my all-forgiving God, and #5 
my all-sufficient God, and as my all-atoning 
God, and as my covenant-keeping God. There 
I would lie before Him as the vilest of the vile, 
and the lowest of the low, and the poorest of 
the poor. Now this is what I have to say— 
I wish to be alone—don’t let people come 
around to get upa scene.” P. 472. — 

His last words were : “ Does not this prove 
that my principles were not founded on fancies 
and enthusiasm ; but that there is a reality 
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ne and I find them sufficient to support me | for mere purposes of irrigation, were taught They possessed, moreover, an intellectual yre- 
in death 2” to coil through interminable territories, which 


This is a work of varied interest, full of 
glimpses of university life, college and minis- 
terial friendships, charitable conclaves, troubles 
with refractory parishes, dealings with riotous 
gownsmen, journeys and i throughout 
the kingdom, Jewish an India missions, and 
abounding with letters of friendship, contro- 
versy, advice, professional opinions, and cha- 
racteristic details. It is in part an autobiogra- 
phy ; the rest ably supplied by Rev. Mr. Carns, 
who quotes some interesting descriptions of 
social scenes by well known writers, and con- 
cludes with a letter from the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, which nobly sums up the works and 
virtues of the lamented scholar and divine. 


Hist the Conquest of Peru, with a Pre- 
rot View of the Civilization of the 
Incas. By William H. Prescott. 2 vols. 
8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Anp after all there has been such a place as 
Fairy-land! and Aladdin’s gardens of jewelled 
fruit, and the golden bowers of the Hesperides, 
and a gentler people, clothed with gorgeous¢ 
feathers and woven down, who revelled in 
competence, and knew social delights, and 
dwelt in populous neighborhoods, fostered and 
protected by mild laws, have actually inhabited 
this world of ours, and made their land blos- 
som in all its borders with “ attractive indus- 
try,” and yet-—O greatest marvel of all—have 
not known of the existence of Money! Here 
we have it all—the whole strange story, back- 


“ed by notes and testimony the minutest—testi- 


mony authentic, incontrovertible—the strange 
story of Peruvian Civilization placed side by 
side with Money Civilization—the wild tale 
of the fairest and ripest blossoms of human 
charity withering when brought in contact 
with “ the root of all evil.” 

Alive with romantic interest as is the main 
theme of Mr. Prescott, we imagine that his 
preliminary exposition of that form of civiliza- 
tion existing among the Peruvians, at the time 
of European discovery, will stir far graver 
thought in the mind of the meditative reader. 
In this country especially, where we have 
lately heard so much upon the subject of the 
land tenure, this record of a vast Empire of 
Agrarians will be perused with singular in- 
terest. 

The immense regions of Peru, extending 
through many degrees of latitude, and offering 
every variety of soil and climate, were, for 
several generations prior to the Conquest, held 
as the sole property of the State. This pro- 
perty, however, unlike the possessions of our 
northern Indians, instead of being held in com- 
mon, was cut up into minute subdivisions ; a 
distinct share of the soil being assigned to 
every citizen, while at the same time this citi- 
zen’s peculiar property in the same was limited 
anew by the needs of others, with whom he 
Was compelled by law again to subdivide it at 
each new census of his countrymen. Here 
certainly is the realization of the theory of 
modern agrarianism, and we shall see how it 
Worked in the sequel, after glancing at the 
benefits which the system did undoubtedly con- 
fer upon those who lived under it. And first, 
the State being thus the acknowledged and 
undeniable owner of the soil ; the all-powerful 
landlord of all that lived upon it ; the question 
of “ internal improvements,” which not a little 
Jarasses our politicians, was taken entirely 
‘nto the hands of the government. Highways 
Were constructed, to which our Cumberland 
road, whether viewed as to length or costliness 





of labor, is but a village path; and aqueducts, 





the Croton pipes, were they worked up into | 


iron wire, could not yet begin to measure ; and, 
alike for the passage of streams of water and 

streams of men, the Andes were tunnelled or 
hewn into galleries that shame the boasted 

works of Napoleon among the Alps. Deserts 

themselyes—vast, shrubless, sandy places— 

were dug out here and there in parallelograms 

of several acres,—their terraced sides secured | 
with stone, their edges guarded by a breast- 

work above the soil to keep the sand-drift 

away—and the sunken area, moistened and 

manured by decaying fish, made to reward the 

agriculturist with a crop of vegetables. And 

all this was effected by a people who had nei- 

ther iron nor horses nor horned cattle to assist 

them in their stupendous labors : a people who 

knew not of the invention of letters or of cha- 

racters, writing or picture-signs of any kind, 

and who yet had their national music,* and 

who maintained a post and post-houses when | 
these indispensable conveniences of our pre- | 
sent era were unknown in Europe. Is there 

any mode of reconciling these strange incon- | 
gruities, save by admitting that this branch of 
the human family commenced their career of 

civilization from a totally different starting 

point than those which are common to the 

Asiatic and European world? Their pottery 

only, moulded originally upon the gourds of the 

country (as has been so ingeniously shown by 

an American antiquarian, to prove the cause 

of its similarity with that of Egypt, where the 

gourd likewise was probably thus used before 

the potter’s wheel was known), exhibited, in 

its more elaborate specimens, some of the or-| 
naments which have been thought peculiar to | 
the Greco-Asiatics : while the station of their 
Emperor, with his almost divine attributes, 
and his very name of “ papa,” or father of the | 
people, offers something of a parallel to the 

religious and political position of the Roman 

Pontiff. The Peruvian nobility, which some 

have assimilated to the priesthood of the Jew- 
ish Hierarchy, are thus described by Mr. Pres- 
cott :— 


** Tt was the Inca nobility who constituted the 
real strength of the Peruvian monarchy. At- 
tached to their prince by ties of consanguinity, 
they had common sympathies, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, common interests with him. | 
Distinguished by a peculiar dress and insignia, 
as well as by language and blood, from the rest 
of the community, they were never confounded 
with the other tribes and nations who were in- 
corporated into the great Peruvian monarchy. 
After the lapse of centuries, they still retained 
their individuality as a peculiar people. 


the Romans were to the barbarous hordes of | 
the Empire, or the Normans to the ancient in- | 
habitants of the British Isles. Clustering around | 
the throne, they formed an invincible phalanx, 
to shield it alike from secret conspiracy and 
open insurrection. Though living chiefly in 
the capital, they were also distributed through- 
out the country in all its high stations and 
strong military posts, thus establishing lines of 
communication with the court, which enabled | 
the sovereign to act simultaneously and with 
effect on the most distant quarters of his empire. 





* “Tt was,” says the London Athenwum, “ to Peruvian | 
airs, preserved from the days of the ‘ Children of the Sun, 
that Melgar adapted those patriotic melodies which pro- 


| 
| 


cured him the name of the Moore of Peru; and it was to | 
the memory of a past dynas’y that he made those appeals 


which General Miller describes as more spirit-stirring than 


Our Incas’ tombs before ye 
Upheave to meet your tread, 
Asif Pp march of glory 
Had roused the sleeping dead ! 





the blast of the trumpet. Take one of his snatches of | 
sung, translated many years ago in one of our periodicals :” | 


eminence, which, no less than their station, 
gave them authority with the people. Indeed, 
it may be said to have been the principal foun- 
dation of their authority. The cramia of the 
Inca race show a decided superiority over the 
other races of the land in intellectual power ; 
and it cannot be denied that it was the fountain 
of that peculiar civilization and social polity 
Which raised the Peruvian monarchy above 
every other state in South America.” 

The glimpses of the political institutions of 
Peru given in the above extract would fitly 
introduce the deeds of those who came across 
the great waters to subvert them, but we must 
defer our remarks upon the conquest till another 
week and make room here for the following 
extracts illustrating the condition of Peru as 
we have above described it :— 

PERUVIAN AGRARIANISM. 

** The fiscal regulations of the Incas, and the 
laws respecting property, are the most remark- 
able features in the Peruvian polity. The lands 
assigned to the Sun furnished a revenue to sup- 
port the temples, and maintain the costly cere- 
monial of the Peruvian worship and the multi- 
tudinous priesthood. Those reserved for the 
Inca went to support the royal state, as well as 
the numerous members of his household and his 
kindred, and supplied the various exigencies of 
government. The remainder of the lands were 
divided, per capita, in equal shares among the 
people. It was provided by law, as we shall 
see hereafter, that every Peruvian should marry 
at acertain age. When this event took place, 
the community or district in which he lived 
furnished him with a dwelling, which, as it was 
constructed of humble materials, was done at 
little cost. A lot of land was then assigned to 
him sufficient for his own maintenance and that 
of his wife. An additional portion was granted 
for every child, the amount allowed for a son 
being double of that for a daughter. The division 
of the soil was renewed every year, and the pos- 
sessions of the tenant were increased or dimi- 
nished according to the numbers in his family. 
The same arrangement was observed with refer- 
ence to the curacas, except only that a domain 


was assigned to them corresponding with the 


superior dignity of their stations. 

‘* A more thorough and effectual agrarian law 
than this cannot be imagined. In other countries 
where such a law has been introduced, its ‘opera- 


| tion, after a time, has given way to the natural 


order of events, and, under the superior intelli- 
gence and thrift of some and the prodigality of 
others, the usual vicissitudes of fortune have 
been allowed to take their course, and restore 
things to their natural inequality. Even the 
iron law of Lycurgus ceased to operate after a 
time, and melted away before the spirit of luxury 
and avarice. The nearest approach to the 
Peruvian constitution was probably in Judea, 


They | where on the recurrence of the great national 
were to the conquered races of the country what | 


jubilee, at the close of every half-century, 
estates reverted to their original proprietors. 
There was this important difierence in Peru ; 
that not only did the lease, if we may so call it, 
terminate with the year, but during that period 
the tenant had no power to alienate or to add to 
his possessions.” 
GREAT ROADS. 

‘One of these roads passed over the grand 
plateau, and the other on the lowlands on the 
borders of the ocean. The former was much the 
more difficult achievement from the character 
of the country. It was conducted over pathless 
sierras buried in snow; galleries were cut for 
leagues through the living rock; rivers were 
crossed by means of bridges that swung suspen- 
ded in the air; precipices were scaled by stair- 
ways hewn out of the native bed; ravines of 
hideous depth were filled up with solid mason- 
ry; in short all the difficulties that beset a wild 


| and mountainous region, and which might appal 


the most courageous engineer of modern times, 
| Were encountered and successfully overcome. 
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The length of the road, of which scattered frag- 
ments only remain, is variously estimated, from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; and stone 
pillars, in the manner of European milestones, 
were erected at stated intervals of somewhat 
more than a league, all along the route ” 


ARMS AND ARMOR OF THE PERUVIANS. 


“ Their arms consisted of the usual weapons 
employed by nations, whether civilized or un- 
civilized, before the invention of powder,—bows 
and arrows, lances, darts, a short kind of sword, 
a battle-axe or partisan, and slings, with which 
they were very expert. Their spears and ar- 
rows were tipped with copper, or more com- 


monly with bone, and the weapons of the Inca | 


lords were frequently mounted with gold or 


silver. Their heads were protected by casques | 


made either of wood or of the skins of wild ani- 
mals, and sometimes richly decorated with metal 
and with precious stones, surmounted by the 
brilliant plumage of the tropical birds. These, 
of course, were the ornaments only of the 
higher orders, The great mass of the soldiery 
were dressed in the peculiar costume of their 
provinces, and their heads were wreathed with 
a sort of turban or roll of different colored 
cloths, that produced a gay and animating effect. 
Their defensive armor consisted of a shield or 
buckler, and aclose tunic of quilted cotton, in 
the same manner as with the Mexicans. Each 
company had its particular banner, and the im- 
perial standard, high above all, displayed the 
glittering device of the rainbow,—the armorial 
ensign of the Incas, intimating their claims as 
children of the skies.” 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN, 


*“ But the most renowned of the Peruvian 
temples, the pride of the capital, and the wonder 


of the empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the , 


munificence of successive sovereigns, it had 
become so enriched, that it received the name 
of Coricancha, or ‘the Place of Gold.’ It 
consisted of a principal building and several 
chapels and inferior edifices, covering a large 
extent of ground in the heart of the city, and 
completely encompassed bya wall, which, with 
the edifices, was all constructed of stone. The 
work was of the kind already described in the 
other public buildings of the country and was 
so finely executed, that a Spaniard, who saw it 
in its glory, assures us, he could call to mind 
only two edifices in Spain, which, for their 


workmanship, were at all to be compared with | 
it Yet this substantial, and, in some respects, | 


magnificent structure, was thatched with 
straw ! 


“The interior of the temple was the most | 


worthy of admiration. It was literally a mine of 


gold. On the western wall was emblazoneé a re- | 


presentation of the deity, consisting of a human 
countenance, looking forth from amidst innume- 
rable rays of light, which emanated from it in 
every direction, in the same manner as the sun 
is often personified with us. The figure was 


engraved on a massive plate of gold of enormous | 
dimensions, thickly powdered with emeralds | 


and precious stones. It was so situated in front 


of the great eastern portal, that the rays of the | 
morning sun fell directly upon it at its rising, | 


lighting up the whole apartment with an effu 


gence that seemed more than natural,and which | 


was reflected back from the golden ornaments 
with which the walls and ceiling were every- 
where incrusted. Gold, in the figurative lan- 
guage of the people, was ‘the tears wept by 
the sun,’ and every part of the interior of the 
temple glowed with burnished plates and studs 
of the precious metal. The cornices, which 


surrounded the walls of the sanctuary, were of 


the same costly material, and a broad belt or 
frieze of gold, let into the stone-work, encom- 
passed the whole exterior of the edifice. 

** All the plate, the ornaments, the utensils of 


every description, ap ropriated to the uses of | 


religion, were of gold or silver. Twelve im- 
mense vases of the latter metal stood on the 
floor of the great saloon, filled with grain of the 
Indian corn; the censers for the perfumes, the 


-ewers which held the water for sacrifice, the 


those described, belonging to the royal palaces, 


/most conspicuous —executed in the same style, 


‘one. Marriage was conducted in a manner that 
‘gave it quite as original a character as_be- 
longed to the other institutions of the country. 


tricts. This was the simple form of marriage in 


kindred ; nor was any but the sovereign author- 
‘ized to dispense with the law of nature—or at 


_be consulted; though, considering the barriers 
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pipes which conducted it through subterraneous 
channels into the buildings, the reservoirs that 
received it, even the agricultural implements 
used in the gardens of the temple, were all of 
the same rich materials. The gardens, like 


sparkled with flowers of gold and silver, and 
various imitations of the vegetable kingdom. 
Animals, also, were to be found there,—among 
which the llama, with its golden fleece, was 


and with a degree of skill, which, in this in- 
stance, probably, did not surpass the excellence 
of the material.” 

MARRIAGES. 


**The great nobles of Peru were allowed, 
like their sovereign, a plurality of wives. The 
people generally, whether by law or by necessity 
stronger than law, were more happily limited to 


On an appointed day of the year, all those of a 
marriageable age—which, having reference to 
their ability to take charge of a family, in the 
males was fixed at not less than twenty-four 
years, and in the women at eighteen or twenty— 
were called together in the great squares of their" 
respective towns and villages, throughout the 
empire. The Inca presided in person over the 
assembly of his own kindred, and taking the 
hands of the different couples who were to be 
united, he placed them within each other, de- 
claring the parties man and wife. The same 
was done by the curacas towards all persons of 
their own or inferior degree in their several dis- 


Peru. No one was allowed to select a wife 
beyond the community to which he belonged, 
which generally comprehended all his own 


least, the usual law of nations—so far as to marry 
his own sister. No marriage was esteemed valid 
without the consent of the parents; and the 
preference of the parties, it is said, was also to 


imposed by the prescribed age of the candidates, 

‘this must have been within rather narrow and 
whimsical limits. A dwelling was got ready 
for the new-married pair at the charge of the 
district, and the prescribed portion of land as- 
signed for their maintenance. The law of Peru 
provided for the future, as well as for the pre- 
sent. It left nothing to chance—The simple 
ceremony of marriage was followed by general 
festivities among the friends of the parties, 
which lasted several days; and as every wed- 
ding took place on the same day, and as there 
| were few families who had not some one of 
their members or their kindred personally in- 
‘terested, there was one universal bridal 
| jubilee throughout the empire. 


The Orators of France. By Timon, Viscount 
de Cormeniv. ‘Translated by a Member of 
| the New York Bar, from the fourteenth 
Paris edition. With Essay, &c., &c., &c., 
by J. T. Headley. Edited by G. H. Colton, 
with Notes and Biographical Addenda. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Baker & Scribner. 
|Berore a work ushered to the world under 
‘such an array of Paternal and Sponsorial re- 
‘sponsibility—spreading and expanding itself 
‘under posset and wet-nurse—walted on the 
breeze of foreign popularity, received, fostered 
and borne upon the palms of the respected 
Member of the New York Bar, by J.'I’. Head- 
ley and G. H. Colton,—before such a work, so 
presented, we naturally yield a reverential 
emer we hide the diminished head of 
' criticism—fourestalled and made dumb by the 





triumph of success; we cry, “I come down, 
| Capt. Scott;” we sit thumb in mouth like 
honest Hodge, and for our own poor selves cry 


a, 


Truly, and most truly, “we lay our hand 
upon our mouth ;” what is our slender pipin 

amid the full blast of a brazen trumpet? what 
is our fiat in the face and eyes of fourteen 
Paris editions, and a member of the New York 
Bar, J.T. Headley, and G. H. Colton, all com. 
bined ? Jupiter Ammon! we have read the 
book—-read, with the thermometer at 93 
passages like the following :— 


“A happy oratorical retort astonishes and 
delights even your adversaries; it produces the 
effect of things unexpected. It is a startling 
counterplot, which cuts the gordian knot of the 
play and precipitates the catastrophe. {[t js 
the lightning flash amid the darkness of nigh. 
It is the arm which strikes in the buckler of the 
enemy, Who draws it instantly and returns it to 
pierce the bosom of him who had launched it — 
The repartee shakes the irresolute and floating 
masses of an assembly. It comes upon you, as 
the eagle, concealed in the hollow of a rock. 
makes a stoop at its prey and carries it off al] 
palpitating in its talons, before it even has 
emitted a cry. It arouses, by the stimulant of 
its novelty, the thick-skulled, phlegmatic, and 
drowsy deputies who were falling asleep. J 
sends a sudden and softening thrill to the soul. 
It fires the audience to cry, To arms! to arms! 
It wrings from the bosom exclamations of 
wrath. It provokes laughter inextinguishable. 
It compels the adversary—officer or soldier—to 
go hide his shame in the ranks of his company, 
who open them to receive him but with pity 
and derision. It resolves with a word the ques- 
tion inadebate. Jt signifies an event. It r- 
veals a character. It paints a situation. It 
alsolves, it condemns, a party. It makes are- 
putation, or it unmakes it. It glorifies, it 
stigmatizes, it dejects, it cheers, it unbinds, it 
reattaches, it saves,it slays. It attracts, it sus- 
pends magically, as by a golden chain, an entire 
assembly from the lips of a single man. It con- 
centrates at the same time its whole attention 
upon a single point, for a moment produces 
unanimity, and may decide of a sudden the loss 
or the gain of a parliamentary battle. 

** He used to say in his monarchical language: 
‘The monarch is the perpetual representative 
of the people, and the deputies are the tempo- 
rary representatives.’ ” 


Most patient of readers! fourteen editions! 
we are overwhelmed ! most laborious of moun- 
tains! O mouse! least of thy kind! All this 
was about a repartee, which the dullest brain can 
emit when sharpened by the attrition of an- 
other—the weapon and foil uf the veriest wo- 
man, and the every-day practice of the gir! in 
her teens. 

We have read the book, and seen the stout, 
masculine Mirabeau described in this way— 
this broad-shouldered French Samuel Johnson, 
as he is in looks, and in depth and courageous- 
ness of thought, yet the antipotles of him in all 
that makes up the moral character; we do 
hope and trust our readers will rise from the 
perusal sublimated by the clearness and vigor 
of analysis—the order, harmony, and lucidness 
of the sentences, and that bold grasp of the 
points of the subject, which at once stamps the 
genuineness of an author’s ability. 


«* What variety of stratagems ! what fertility 
of resources! what height of daring! what 
depth of sagacity! How escape from his father: 
from the police; from his enemies ?—how fly, 
and by what means ?—how live alone 2—how 
above all support a companion ?—how obtain 28 
appeal from his capital sentence ?-—how touch 
his father to compassion, without the prelimi- 
nary of papensting from his mistress ?—-how we 
separating from her, if he would return to us 


wife ?—how execute this separation without de- 
ding her, without driving her to despair 
ow meet such a succession of ever-spring!”? 
wants ?—how parry so many perplexities of situ- 
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ation, so many exigencies, so many delicacies, 
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rs ?>—how plead positions the con- 
ely pj another without flaw of logic and 
without breach of morality? He doubles, he 
multiplies himself ; he defends himself and he 
attacks by turns; he supplicates, threatens; he 
writes and speaks, speaks in his own cause like 
a lawyer, without being a lawyer, better than a 
lawyer, in short as Mirabeau alone could speak. 
Immoral defence, no doubt! situation false and 
sophistical ; days without repose, nights without 
sleep ; tempestuous life bestrewn with shoals 
and wrecks; efforts ever strained, sometimes 
succeeding, commonly failing! But in a single 
heart, what elaboration of mind! what fecunda- 
tion! what fruits! How well he could adapt 
himself, insinuate himself, rise to haughtiness, 
stoop to humility, take every tone of composi- 
tion, whether he paints to Sophie, in lines of 
fire, the ionate torments of his soul, or, at a 
later period, writes the people of Marseilles a 
letter on the high price of corn, which is a little 
master-piece of popular good sense, precise cal- 
culation, and expository simplicity ! 

“ At once a man of study and a man of plea- 
sure, a soldier, a prisoner of state, a victim of ty- 
ranny, a man of letters, a statesman, a diploma- 
tist, a courtier, ademagogue ; he had meditated, 
suffered, compared, judzed, legislated, published 
books, pronounced orations.”’ 


Read again. It is the great Mirabeau, who 
is yet the sufferer—it is he who is an eagle, a 
lion, a thunderer, a flame, an agglomeration, a 
fermentation, an amalgamation, a volcano, a 
wide open and flaming mouth. 


“ Mirabeau had a massive and square obesity 
of figure, thick lips, a forehead broad, bony, pro- 
minent; arched eyebrows, an eagle eye, cheeks 
flat and somewhat flabby, features full of pock- 
holes and blotches, a voice of thunder, an enor- 
mous mass of hair, and the face of a lion. 

“Born with a frame of iron and a tempera- 
ment of flame, he transcended the virtues and 
vices of his race. The passions took him up 
almost in his cradle, and devoured him through- 
out his life. His exuberant faculties, unable to 
work out their development in the exterior 
world, concentrated inwardly upon themselves. 
There passed within him an agglomeration, a 
fermentation of all sorts of ingredients, like the 
volcano which condenses, amalgamates, fuses 
and brays its lava torrents before hurling them 
into the air through its flaming mouth.” 


Again, and the reader must have an image 
of Mirabeau distinct, as the sharp outlines of 
the sculpture, fixed, majestic, and to the life. 
If there be an excess of the tool by which a 
flat surface is produced, in these and multi- 
tudes of passages similar to these, it is no fault 
of ours, we set down nothing in malice, but 
tell the tale as it is told. 


“More vicious in temperament than in heart 
—extreme in his passions, haughty in his re- 
pentance—-impatient of all restraint—careless 
adout the morrow, like all men of letters—for- 
getful of injuries, like all great souls—poor, ha- 
rassed by low wants, pining for glory, proud of 
his birth, and playing at the same time the 
noble and the tribune—insinuating to the fasci- 
nation of even his enetnies ; his soul was an in- 
exhaustible furnace of sensibility, whence issued 
those sudden illuminations of his eloquence. 
Impetuous, daring, natural, cheerful, humane, 
generous to excess; expansive, open-hearted, 
even to familiarity, and familiar to indiscretion ; 
—Prompt and powerful in intellect, sparkling 
with imagination and wit, with an immenseness 
of memory, taste, talent, and knowledge, and a 
prodigious facility of composition, such was Mi- 
rabeau. 

“ Despite of this, he indulged the dream of 
the alliance since 80 much and so vainly sought, 
of liberty with monarchy. He desired this mo- 
marchy with all its conditions of strength and 

urability, and by a strange inconsequence, his 
maxims were republican and his measures revo- 
.—Whether it was that he did not per- 











. . . . | 
ceive this contradiction, or that he flattered him- | 


self with being able to surmount it, he designed 
and attempted the amalgamation, the fusion, the 
chimera, both in Parliament and out of it. He 
urged, in the Constituent Assembly, after his 
picturesque manner :—‘ We are not savages come 
stark naked from the banks of the Oronoko, to 
form a society. We are an old nation—too old. 
We have a pre-existing government, a pre-exist- 
ing king, pre-existing prejudices. We must, 
therefore, assort all these things to the Revolu- 
tion, and parry the abruptness of the transi- 
tion.” 


Here we have a passage in another vein, 
poor Camille, who precipitates himself head- 
foremost into a torrent for the purpose of guid- 
ing it, and who was swept away. “Ye that 
have tears prepare to shed,” &c., think of 
poor Lacile with that head in her bosom—how 
tender the image ! how considerate the lover ! 
how fervent, solemn, and unfrench the expir- 
ing images. 

** Camille had an impressive countenance, and 
his gestures were oratorical. But an impedi- 
ment of speech forbade him the tribune, and 
his hot-headedness did not allow him to con- 
nect, to arrange his ideas in a skilful and 
temperate discourse. A pamphleteer rather 
than orator, a pamphleteer ingenious, but some- 
what coarse _ Passionate, simple, picturesque in 
style, but too often destitute of logic and of taste, 
his pamphlets are at times gloomy, and at other 
times brilliant, always incoherent, like a sick 
man’s dreams, sometimes, and at intervals, full 
of happy raillery, naturalness, and grace. He 
began to fear at length for those who were 
afraid. He suffered for those who were suffer- 
ing. He borrowed the vigorous pencil of Taci- 
tus to paint the tyrants of the people. He 
turned round and round in their wounds the 
dagger of sarcasm. He tried remorse, he tried 
pity, but it was all too late. Vainly did he 

recipitate himself, head foremost, from the 
ank into the torrent for the purpose of re- 
straining and guiding it; the wave rolled on’ 
and the torrent swept him away. He was cast 
into the dungeons of the Revolutionary tribunals, | 
and it is thence that, first, as he was about to 
ascend the scaffold, he addressed to his young 
wife, to his Lucile, that touching letter of 
which the close cannot be read without tears: 
* Adieu, Lucile, my dearest Lucile, I feel the 
shore of life receding before me. I still behold 


my Lucile! my longing eyes still see thee! my | 


loving arms entwine thee! my fettered hands 
embrace thee! and my severed head reposes on 
thy bosom. I die.’ ” 


Truly we must forbear, the work is abun- 
dant in things of the kind—most abundant in 
French fervor, equally available whether the 
subject be the impressive grandeur of the all- 
enduring Pyramid, the triumphant scaling of 
the Alps; the light stealing across the Notre 
Dame, or a donkey wending its way along the 
sluggish Seine, and looking sideways at its 
own forlorn and ill-used image in the stream 
below. The proximity of our own national 
jubilee induces us to make one extract—an 
Apostrophe to Liberty, which may help warm 
up some genius in our midst to go forth in the 
ardor of his inspiration, and pour out a torrent 
of Fourth of July eloquence, enough to elec- 
trify the Select-men, the School Committee, 
the Minister, Deacons, and in fact the whole 
of Bunkum. * The solecisms in grammar may 
bring down the school-master upon the orator | 
—buat let him read and look to it. 


“From the moment, O Liberty, that I have 
come to know thee, from the moment thy pure | 
effulgence has shed light upon my soul, it is) 
thee that I have followed, thee from whom my | 
arms, now entwining thee, can never more be 
dissevered,—thee, Liberty, sole passion of the | 
generous heart, sule treasure worthy of being 
coveted !—thee, that preferest, to men who pase 


away, principles which are eternal, and to the 
brutalities of force the victories of intellect,— 
thee who art the mother of order, though thy 
calumniators would coif thee in the bonnet- 
rouge of anarchy,—thee, who holdest all citizens 
to be equals and all men to be brothers,—thee, 


_who dost recognise no legal superiority but that 


of virtue,—thee, who seest pass before thee the 
stormy flight of absolute empires, like those 
clouds that dim a moment the purity of a serene 
heaven,—thee, who gleamest across the bars of 
the political prisoner,—thee, who art the mid- 
night meditation of the sage,—thee, whom the 
slave invokes in his chains,—thee, whom the 
very tombs seem solemnly to sigh for,—thee, 
who, in the guise of a travelling workman, wilt 
make the tour of Europe, to stir up the cities 
and kingdoms by the force and the fascination of 
thy tongue,—thee, who wilt one day see disap- 
pear before thy triumphal march, custom-house 
barriers, secret tribunals, prisoners of state, 
capital punishments, aristocracies, close corpo- 
rations, standing armies, censorships, and mo- 
nopolies,—thee, who, in a holy alliance, wilt 
confederate the nations differing in language and 
manners, in the name of a common interest, in 
the name of their independence, their dignity, 
their civilization. their tranquillity and their 
happiness,—thee, who despisest idle conquests 
and false greatnesses, and who hast not descend- 
ed from heaven upon the earth to oppress, but to 
redeem and embellish it,—thee, who art the life 
of commerce and the inspiration of the fine arts, 
—thee, who canst be served but with disinterest- 
edness, who canst be loved but with rapture,— 
thee, who art the first aspiration of youth, who 
art the sublime invocation of old age,—thee, Li- 
berty, who, after having broken their chains, 
wilt conduct the last slaves, with palm-branches 
in hand, amid hymns of glory, at the latest fune- 
ral of Despotism.” 


Notes on the Early Settlement of the North- 





western Territory. By Jacob Burnet. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Derby, Bradley & Co. 1847. Pp. 


501, 1 vol. 8vo. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


Jupcre Buryet’s description of his profession- 
al travels are by no means the least interest- 
ing part of his volume. In the hands of a 
more graphic writer many passages which he 
details would have been signally picturesque 
and striking. “The Northwest Territory,” it 
must be remembered, extended in his day over 
quite a group of States, including Ohio; and 
the peregrinations of a lawyer when “ riding 
the circuit” carried him on a tour as long 
nearly as trom London to Constantinople. 

«* From the year 1796, till the formation of the 
State Government (of Ohio) in 1803, the bar of 
Hamilton county occasionally attended the Ge- 
neral Court at Marietta, and at Detroit, and 
during the whole of that time, Mr St. Clair, 
Mr. Svmmes, and Mr. Burnet, never missed a 
term in either of those counties. 

«* The journeys of the court and bar, to those 
remote places, through a country in its primi- 
tive state, were unavoidably attended with fa- 
tigue and exposure. They generally travelled 
with five or six in company, and with.a pack- 
horse to transport such necessaries as their own 
horses could not conveniently carry, because no 
dependence could be placed on obtaining supplies 
on the route: although they frequently passed 
through Indian camps and villages, it was not 
safe to rely on them for assistance Occasionally, 


_small quantities of corn could be purchased for 


horse feed, but even that relief was precarious, 
and not to be relied on. ; 
‘‘In consequence of the unimproved condi- 
tion of the country, the routes followed by tra- 
vellers were necessarily circuitous, and their 
progress slow. In passing from one county seat 
to another, they were generally from six to 
eight, and sometimes ten, days in the wilder- 
ness; and, at all seasons of the year, were com 
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pelled to swim every water course in their way, 
which was too deep to be forded ; the country 
being wholly destitute of bridges and ferries: 
travellers had therefore to rely on their horses, 
as the only substitute for those conveniences, 
That fact made it common, when purchasing a 
horse, to ask if he were a good swimmer, which 
was considered one of the most valuable quali- 
ties of a saddle-horse.” 





In many parts of the country a sulky has 


been from time immemorial the favorite vehi- | 
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Early in the Revolutionary War, while a private 
citizen, holding no commission, civil or milita- 
ry, he distinguished himself by his efforts to pro- 
tect the frontier settlements of Virginia and 
North Carolina, against the incursions of the 
Indians, 

** He led the party which made the first lodg- 
ment at the Falls of the Ohio, where an improve- 
ment was then commenced, from which the 
splendid city of Louisville has grown up He 
was the leading commissioner in negotiating a 
treaty between the United States and the chiefs 


<n patind fe Gin tp eee es 8 oe following | and warriors of the Shawnee nation, including a 


© | part of the Delawares, at the mouth of the Big 
that the student of Coke and Blackstone must | Miami, in January, 1786, by which the United 





unite all the qualities of boatman, woodman, | States were acknowledged to be the sole and ab- 


and horseman, if he would succeed in his 
practice. 


**In December, 1799, Mr. St. Clair and Mr. 
Burnet set out on a trip from Cincinnati to Vin- 
cennes, on professional business. Mr. Mor- 
rison, Who was on his way from New England 
to Kaskaskias, with a view of establishing him- 
self on the Mississippi, travelled with them. 
They purchased a small Kentucky boat, some- 
times called an ark, in which they embarked 
with horses, provisions, etc. In the afternoon 
of the fourth day they arrived at the Falls of 
the Ohio, where they left their boat, mounted 
their horses, and proceeded on their journey. 
About nine o’clock in the evening, they disco- 
vered, at a little distance from the path they 
were travelling, a camp of four or five Indians, 
which they approached. After having shaken 
hands with them, they procured a brand of fire, 


and proceeded some distance further on their | ‘ send . : ad 
Having | /@0s, Whom he inspired with his own spirit, and 


way, and then halted for the night. 
brushed away the snow from the spot they had 
selected for their camp, and collected a good 
supply of wood for the night, they kindled a fire, 
took some refreshment, wrapped themselves in 
their blankets, and laid down to sleep.” 


The Judge then goes on to relate the fol- 
lowing visit of a couple of forest-attorneys 
(or panthers) to their next night’s bivouac, in 
connexion with a little nisi prius business 
with the same practitioners in a snow storm 
on the subsequent day. 

“The next night they encam in arich 
valley, where they found an abundance of fallen 
timber, which enabled them to keep up a large 
fire through the night, before which they slept 
very comfortably till morning. During the 
night, a couple of panthers, attracted by the light 
of the fire, approached sufficiently near the 
camp, to serenade them with their unwelcome 
music—but kept at a respectful distance. The 
next day they encountered a severe snow-storm, 
during which they surprised eight or ten buffalo, 
sheltering themselves from the storm, behind a 
beech tree, full of dead leaves, which had fallen 
by the side of the ‘ trace,’ and hid the travellers 
from their view. The tree, and the noise of the 
wind among its leaves, prevented them from dis- 
covering the party, till they had approached 
within two rods of the place where eg stood, 
They then took to their heels, and were soon 
out of sight. One of the company drew a 
pistol and fired, but without any visible effect.” 

We now come to one of the most interest- 
ing portions in Judge Burnet’s volume—the 
biographical sketch of GeneraL GrorcE 
Rocers Ciark, one of the noblest names of 
Kentucky. It makes a long extract, but we 
are not disposed to abridge it. For we are 
willing that our columns should contribute 
what they can to keep alive and to extend the 
fame of that gallant pioneer of the west; and 
the more especially as this sketch comes from 
the = of one who in a civil capacity has 
rivalled the military Clark in services to a 
not too grateful country. 

GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. _ 

“* At that time the exploits of General Clark, 
whose military talents were of a high order, 
were fresh in the recollection of the country. 


solute sovereigns of all the territory ceded by 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783. 
** His expedition to the Mississippi, in 1778, 
was then a part of the unwritten history of the 
Revolution, but it was universally known, and 
| justly appreciated in the West; and it gave him 
a high rank among the military men of his day 
When the Commonwealth of Virginia sent him 
a colonel’s commission, accompanied with a 
| warrant to raise a regiment of volunteers, and 
|for that purpose to make contracts on the 
credit of the State, they did not furnish him 
| with funds for the purpose, but left him to pro- 
|cure them in the best way he could ; either on 
| their credit, or on his own. Yet such was his 
| perseverance, and so unbounded was his confi- 
| dence in the honor of his native State, and such 
| was his influence with the people of the West, 
who knew his bravery and his military talents, 
that he soon raised a regiment of hardy Kentuck- 





having attached them warmly to his person, led 
them tu the Mississippi, and captured the posts 
at Kaskaskias and Cahokia. The inhabitants of 
those villages, on receiving a promise of protec- 
tion, declared allegiance to the United States. 
At that time, Governor Hamilton was at Fort 
Vincennes, making his arrangements to capture 
Clark and his band of heroes, which he expected 
to accomplish with but little difficulty. Clark, 
however, was aware of the Governor’s purpose, 
and also of the danger of his own situation, and 
determined to anticipate his enemy. Having 
left a sufficient number of men to insure the 
safety of the conquests he had already made, he 
proceeded with the residue by a forced march 
through swamps and quagmires to the Wabash, 
where he arrived, without the loss of a man, 
though the country was so flooded that they 
were sometimes compelled to swim. The ad- 
vance of the troops was so arranged, as to bring 
them to the village before the dawn of day, and 
before the governor was advised of their move- 
ment from the Mississppi. The consequence 
was, the post was carried by storm, and the go- 
vernor and his troops made prisoners of war. 

** That expedition was not excelled in diffi- 
culty and suffering, or in daring courage, by the 
memorable march of Arnold, to Quebec, in 
1775. 


** General Clark succeeded in retaining mili- 
tary possession of that extensive country till the 
close of the war, and by that means secured it 
to the United States. The fact is well known, 
that in arranging the articles of the treaty of 
peace, at Paris, the British commissioners insist- 
ed on the Obio river as part of the northern boun- 
dary of the United States; and that the Count 
de Vergennes favored that claim. It appears 
also from the diplomatic correspondence on that 
subject, that the only tenable ground on which 
the American commissioners relied, to sustain 
their claim to the Lakes, as the boundary, was 
the fact, that General Clark had conquered the 
country, and was in the undisputed military 

ossession of it at the time of the negotiation. 

hat fact was affirmed and admitted, and was 
the chief ground on which the British commis- 
sioners reluctantly abandoned their claim. 


“It is a fact of importance in estimating the 
character and claims of General Clark, on the 
American people, that the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia did not furnish him with money or other 














means to accomplish the service they had ap- 
pointed him to perform. They merely sent him 
a commission, accompanied with power to re- 
cruit men, and make contracts obligatory on the 
State. But the State having no credit, he was 
cast on. his own energy, and relied on his own 
personal efforts to raise and equip his troops, 
and to feed and clothe them during the time of 
their service, which continued to the end 
of the war. The task he undertook was a_her- 
culean one. There were but very few who 
could have accemplished it; and nothing but 
the most ardent attachinent to his country could 
have prompted him to undertake it, and to per- 
severe as he did. 

* Patriotism, and a laudable desire of military 
fame, were the governing influences of his mind. 
They led him to incur great hazards, and ena- 
bled him to accomplish much. During his 
campaign—and in fact from the day he began to 
recruit his regiment till he had taken Fort Vin- 
cennes by storm, and captured the garrison with 
the British governor—he had no time to reflect on 
consequences. His troops were subsisted on a 
scanty allowance, such as they were able to carry 
on their backs on a rapid march. But when 
the campaign was over, and his mind became oc- 
cupied in devising means for the future subsist- 
ence of his troops, and to retain the posts he 
had taken, he discovered his situation to be ap- 
parently hopeless; but despair formed no part 
of his character—it was a feeling he had never 
indulged—and he resolved to assume the respon- 
sibility of sustaining his regiment, and holding 
the posts in his possession be the consequences 
what they might. He held in his hands con- 
clusive evidence that the Legislature of Virginia 
had authorized him to raise the regiment, and 
to enter inte such contracts as should be neces- 
sary to carry the projected plan into operation. 

** On the credit of that document, he was en- 
abled for some time to raise supplies of provi- 
sion, clothing, etc., for the sustenance and com- 
fort of his troops, for which he drew on the 
Commonwealth, in favor of the persons who had 
furnished the ——, his drafts being accom- 
panied with such vouchers as are usually fur- 
nished on similar occasions. To his astonish- 
ment, and the surprise of all who knew the 
facts, those drafts were dishonored, for such rea- 
sons as could not but wound the feelings of the 
gallant chief who had drawn them. But yet, 
even this did not shake his purpose, or induce 
him, for a moment, to hesitate in carrying out 
his determination to preserve the conquests he 
had made ; most probably without thinking of 
the inestimable ‘benefits which the nation would 
derive from them in the future adjustment of her 
northern boundary. 


** One might have supposed that the rude im- 
utation conveyed in the deliberate act of dis- 
Conesing his drafts, in favor of persons who had 
advanced for the support of his regiment almost 
everything they were worth, would have dis- 
gusted and driven him from the service of his 
country ; but such was not the fact. As his 
difficulties multiplied, his resolution gained 
strength, and when his credit failed, and he was 
cut off from every other resource, he resolved to 
sustain his troops, and preserve his conquests, by 
the strong arm of power. 


* After weighing the consequence both to 
himself and his country, he resorted to forced 
loans, and by that hazardous expedient, accom- 
plished the object nearest his heart, which was 
the preservation of his conquests till the close of 
the war. But before he proceeded to that ex- 
tremity, he made an appeal to the judgment and 
feelings of the citizens of, Vincennes, and the 
settlements on the Mississippi, stating his deter- 
mination, and the considerations which had in- 
duced him to adopt it. He took it for granted, 
that as they had given in their adhesion, and 
had declared allegiance to the United States, he 
had a right to expect from them the assistance 
he needed. That appeal having failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect, he issued an order, as 
commandant of the regiment, directed to some 





two or three of his officers, commanding them 
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to enter on the premises of the persons desig- 
nated in the order, sequester the property there 
found, and remove it to the public store, for the 


exclusive use of the troops. They were also 
ordered to cause exact inventories to be made of 
every article so taken, with its fair value annex- 
ed, by impartial citizens of the place, certified 
copies of which were furnished to the owners of 
the goods, accompanied by the certificate of the 
commandant that all the property specified in 
the inventory, had been taken and appropriated 
to the sole and exclusive use of the troops under 
his command, and was to be paid for by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

« By that expedient, and that alone, he was 
enabled to maintain the posts he had conquered 
on the Mississippi and the Wabash, till the ter- 
mination of the war; by which he saved to the 
nation the vast territory lying between the Ohio 
River and the Lakes. 

«Colonel Vigo was one of the persons who 
voluntarily surrendered his property for the sup- 

ort of the regiment, and received a draft on 
Virginia for the amount, which was dishonored. 
That noble-hearted man lived many years after- 
wards in comparative poverty, and died almost a 
pauper-holding the same protested draft in his 
possession ; on which there must have been due, 
at his death, at least twenty thousand dollars. 
Since his death the government of Virginia has 
acknowledged the justice of the claim, by a so- 
lemn act of the Legislature, and has furnished 
evidence to prove that it is one of the liabilities, 
assumed by the General Government, in consi- 
deration of the act of cession—but there it rests, 
no part of the debt having been paid. 

“The persons whose property was taken by 
force, commenced suits, and obtained judgments 
against the General, in the courts of the Terri- 
tory, on which portions of his property were at- 
tached and sold. 

“ After the close of the war, the Legislature 
of Virginia made an appropriation of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres of land, lying on 
the Ohio River, opposite to Louisville, for the 
use of the officers and soldiers of that regiment 
—which at that day was of but little value, and 
was disposed of at nominal prices. The tract 
was known by the name of ‘ Clark’s Grant,’ 
and was the only remuneration received by that 
gallant corps, for their services and sufferings 
in conquering and securing the entire Northwes- 
tern Territory. 

“Thus it appears that one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the Revolution, who had 
performed services of incalculable importance, 
was not only treated with cold neglect, but was 
subjected to the payment of debts and claims, in- 
curred for the support of his troops, to a very 
large amount. 

** The cruel ingratitude to which this distin- 
guished soldier was doomed—for which no justi- 
fiable cause can be assigned—and the compara- 
tive poverty, which made him almost a pen- 
sioner on the bounty of his relatives, was more 
than he could bear. It drove him to intempe- 
rance. He sought the inebriating bowl, as if it 
contained the water of Lethe, and could oblite- 


rate from his memory the wrongs he hid 
endured.” 


Such was the melancholy end of a patriot 
who, Judge Burnet says, had “ the appearance 
of a man born to command, and fitted by 
nature for his destiny. There was a gravity 
and solemnity in his demeanor resembling 
that which so eminently distinguished the 
venerable Father of his country.” 

But we must now take leave of Jud 
Burnet’s volume of which we have alrea y 
spoken as a book of no great literary attrac- 
tion, while at the same time valuable as an 
important addition to the annals of the coun- 
try; a book which, though cumbersome in its 
style and arrangement, yet “as material for 
history, will be preserved and valued till its 
facts shall have become a part of our great 
national printed archives.” The life of the 





venerable author has been passed chiefly in 
action, and to measure these contributions of 
his to his country’s story by a mere literary 
scale, would be about as sensible as placing 
the value of Caesar's style above that of the 
facts preserved in his commentaries. The 
cerements of the mummy are sometimes more 
valuable than the carcase they enwrap; but 
in this instance our interest in the ashes of 
the dead Past is haply greater than our concern 
for the fashion of the mausoleum. Every- 
thing about the great west is of moment to 
us upon the Atlantic border, and we cannot be 


active life of public usefulness, for sitting down 
at a period when most men have survived their 
usefulness, and recording his reminiscences 


essentially to make what we now behold it. 


—— 








Extracts from New Books. 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


[From Desultory Notes on the Government and People 
of China, and on the Chinese Language. 
Taylor Meadows.) 

** Iw Chinese, the written and spoken are equi- 
| valent to two different languiges:—This is one 

cause of the great difficulty of learning the 
| Chinese; for the man who has completely mas- 
| tered the spoken language, and can read tine 
| same language when written, is literally as far 

from being able to read a book composed in the 
| comparatively simple business style, as a man 
who can speak French on all subjects fluently, 
and read what he speaks when written, is from 
being able to read the simplest Latin book; in 
other words, he is unable to read a single para- 
graph of it. ‘The ancient style is sententious, so 
concise as to be vague and unintelligible with- 
out explanations ; containsa great number of the 





fine itself by a strict attention to the rhythmus. 
The best specimens of it are to be found in the 
ancient classics, the works of Confucius, and of 
the philosophers of the same _ school. 


found. 
forms strictly to the rhythmus. The composi- 
tions of the literary graduates at the examina- 


style, all compositions in which are character- 
ized by a constant reference to a theme or text. 


“It is the words composed of two characters, 
and compounds generally, that occasion the most 
trouble; for as they are seldom contained in 
Kanghsi’s Dictionary (of which the foreign dic- 
tionaries are little more than translations), great 
numbers of them are not given at all in these 
latter. The meanings which each of the cha- 
racters have when standing alone, may indeed be 
given; butin many instances, such meanings 
form no clue to their signification when standing 
together as a compound. ‘To increase the diffi- 


culty, the Chinese characters are, when forming 


too grateful to Judge Burnet, after a long and | 


of the region which his talents contributed so 


compounds, not joined together as in European 
languages, but stand just as they do when used 
singly, so that the translator must in each case 
himself determine, from the context, whether 
they form a compound or not; just as if the 
Enzlish word manhood was, when signifying 
virility or manly qualities, written man hood, in 
which case a foreigner might think a head-dress 
of some kind was meant. Let us suppose a 
Frenchman learning the English language with 


}one of the first compiled English-French dic- 


tionaries ; suppose this dictionary to contain the 


| word court and all its various meanings, also the 


By Thomas | 


word ship and its meaning when standing alone, 
but neither the word courtship, nor any descrip- 


| tion of the influence of the particle ship in com- 
/ pounds, and we have a case parallel to many 


| track. 


difficult hst or empty particles, but does not con- | 


tions are almost the only specimens of this, 


that occur in studying the Chinese. Let us 
suppose the Frenchman to meet with the follow- 
ing sentence in an English book; * While the 
courtship was going on.’ ‘ Courtship, ship of 
the court? royal yacht? vessel of war? he 
would ask himself. ‘Or does it mean some 
kind of vessel with a deck resembling a court- 
yard? But where can it have been going to? 
And why is it mentioned here?” Then, seeing 
perhaps further on mention made of a marriage, 
he would run on making surmises in a different 
* Um—courtship—perhaps there is some 
kind of ship in the courts of law, that when mar- 
riages—but no, that would be a very extraordi- 
nary custom. Court means to flatter—flatter 
ship.—Can it be that the English send wedding 
presents in a vessel made like a ship?” Sud- 
denly a bright idea flashes on his mind. ‘ By the 


The | by! They call their ships she, why should 
Chinese say of this style, that it is very pro-| they not call their shes ships? They 


are a 


The wan ch’ang, or literary style, is| maritime nation, very fond of their ships, and, 
sufficiently diffuse to be intelligible, contains a it is to be hoped, fond of their women too 
great number of the empty particles, and con- | Court she——flatter she.—While the a-flattering 
| she was going on. 


Precisely the thing!) And 
thus, though by a false track, he might be led to 
the true meaning of the word. Let the reader 
not be surprised at this outbreak in the midst of 


a grave discourse on such a dry topic as diction- 


The Chinese say of this style, that it is very. 


abstract 


empty particles; and it does not confine itself 
by any attention to the rhythmus. Works on 


composed in this style; and all documents of a 
legal nature, all official correspondence on busi- 
ness, are written init. ‘The Chinese say of this 
style, that it is plain and distinct. The familiar 
style is the least terse of any of the Chinese 
written styles ; it contains very few of the empty 
particles, it does not confiue itself by any atten- 
tion to the rhythmus, and contains a considera- 
ble admixture of terms used in the spoken lan- 
guage. The narrative parts of novels form ex- 
amples of this style, which the Chinese desig- 
nate as plain but shallow. 
Chinese* is the least terse style in the language ; 
it contains no characters that can fairly be 
classed with those called empty, and in it, of 
course, not the slightest attention is paid to the 
rhythmus Plays and the dialogues in novels 
are written ina style nearly resembling the col- 
loquial Chinese, and the sentences precisely the 
same as those used in oral conversation occur 


never seen any continuous piece in the exact 
spoken language. 








* L refer here to the general oral language of the coun- 
try as spoken by the mandarias, not to any of the dialects. 


The business style is always suffi- | 
ciently diffuse to be intelligible; it always con- | 
tains few, many specimens of it none, of the! 


government and statistics, and the laws, are. 


| 


not unfrequently in such writings; but | have_ 


ary-making. In trying to arrive at the true 
meaning of words not contained in the dictiona- 
ries, the imagination, as above stated, must be 
kept constantly in play. It will, indeed, occa- 
sionally enable the translator to jump at the real 
signification of a term at once, but even in this 
case corroboration is necessary; and, in the 
great number of instances, the true meanings of 
the words can only be ascertained by a diligent 
and unprejudiced collation of a number of differ 

ent passages in which it is contained—passages 
that cannot be collected and compared without 
much manual, and still more mental labor. 


**As a striking instance of the manner in 
which the imperfections of the dictionaries are 
the canse of odd sounding translations, I may 
instance the word ming. The meanings of this 


iS- word given in the dictionaries are, clear, bright, 
The colloquial | ; 


perspicuous, and others of a similar significa- 
tion; and every one who has been in the habit 
of reading the soi-disant translations alluded to, 
must have remarked the frequent and displeas 

ing recurrence of the word clearly. According 
to these translations, everything must be, onght 
to be, has been, or has not been, done clearly. 
The reason is, that the dictionaries do not even 
hint at the material fact, that ming is often only 
an auxiliary particle, denoting the successful 
completion of the action expressed by the vero 
with which it is inconnexion. In many cases it 
is, therefore, fully translated by placing such 
verb in the perfect, or the second future tense, 
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but often an entirely new word must be substi- 
tuted. Thus cha means, to make an examina- 
tion, but cha ming does not mean, to make a 
clear examination; it means, to ascertain: 1 
means, to consult, but i ming does not mean, to 
consult clearly ; it means, to agree on: still less 
does yén, to talk, mean with ming, to talk 
clearly ; it is sometimes used, with this affix, in 
the sense of, to state distinctly, but more com- 
monly it then means to stipulate or agree on. 
The Chinese terms, in this last example, are 
exactly like the German reden and abreden, the 
ming having the same power as the particle ab.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
A DAY AT DURHAM. 
Edinburgh, May 9th, 1847. 

I arrived here on the 6th instant, by way of 
Durham, Morpeth, Alnwick, New Castle, and 
Berwick. The city of Durham, above all others 
in the north of England, abounds in interest; 
both from its rare antiquity, its noble Castle and 
Cathedral, and its lovely situation. I spenta 
day there—and one, altogether the most pleasant 
since I lefthome. This city is, as you well 
know, the chief city of the palatinate of Dur- 
ham. The county was, by William the Con- 
queror, erected into an independent principality 
or palatinate, and the bishops of this See clothed 
with princely powers, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the borders from the incursions of the 
Scots. The bishops were not only great eccle- 
siastical princes, but renowned warriors, leading 
their hosts of mailed soldiers in most of the 
famous battles of the border wars. Though 
much of the ancient glory of the See has de- 
parted, still the bishops hold their court, civil 
and ecclesiastical, their chancellor sitting for 
them ; and among these chancellors, along with 
other bright names, was Sir Samuel Romilly ; 
and the records of the abbey and the cathedral 
church have in consequence been kept un- 
broken, and with the most reinarkable minute- 
ness, since its foundation. Indeed, in the 
ancient refectory in the cloisters, is the banquet 
library, and the richest in manuscripts of any 
cathedral in England. Its history is too curious 
to be overlooked, and although its present 
beauty needs no historic detail to enhance its 
interest, you will excuse me if I take a short 
sketch of its eventful story ; always premising 
that the facts stated are not traditionary, but are 
derived from original and contemporaneous pub- 
lic records, faithfully and regularly kept under 
the sanctions of the ancient religion, which 
once flourished su magnificently here The See 
of Durham was founded at Lindisfarne, now 
Holy Island, a few miles east, uff this coast, by 
Oswald, the Saxon King of Northumberland, as 
early asthe year 635. Its earliest bishop was 
Aidau, a monk of Iona, among whose successors, 
in the year 655, was Cuthbert, the Saint, about 
whose incorruptible remains so much was writ- 
ten and believed, and upon whose shrine, after- 
wards erected in the church of Durham, so 
rae Dy such costly offerings were made : and 
to which so many thousands annually went as 
agen I need not detail the old legend of 

ow, ten years after his death, the monks at 
Lindisfarne, on opening his grave, found his 
body incorrupt and fresh, and, as they said, 
almost instinct with life; how they then en- 
shrined it near their high altar; and when the 
Danes invaded England how they fled with their 
sacred charge from Holy Island, and how the 
stone coffin of the saint, according to their le- 
gend, floated swiftly over the rivers, leaving the 
monks to trudge after it in wonder. 

Scott in his Marmion, as you well recollect, 
has not forgotten this strange legend of the 
Borders. 

“ How when the rude Dan 
The monks fled forth from. oy aa we 
O’er northern mountain, marsh and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Beven years St. Cuthber:'s corpse they bore. 
In his stone coffin forth he rides 
(A ponderous bark for river tides), 


Yet light as Gossamer it glides, 
nward to Tillmouth cell.’ 
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The monks thus wandered till they settled at 
Chester Le Street, where it remained some hun- 
dred vears or more, and then to Kissou. A coun- 
try distich well knowa here, yet speaks of the 
loss of Chester Le Street in the departure of the 
saint, 

“Durham leds hae gowd and silver, 
Chester lads hae nout but brass.” 


The ruthless Danes again threatened the re- | 
tirement of the monks; and again they took up | 
It was then revealed to one of their | 
number in a vision, so runs the legend, that | 


the coffin. 


Durham should be its final resting place; but 
the hapless monks were ignorant where Durham 
lay. The legend, of course well vouched for, 
goes on to tell how their distress was at last 
relieved. Wandering with their charge to a 
field near by, they sat down in despair ; buta 
woman seeking for her cow called aloud to her 
companion to know if she had seen her; who 
answered she was in Durham, or, as it was then 
called, Dunholme. The grateful monks re- 
ceived this as a heavenly direction, and follow- 
ing the woman and the cow, came here to Dur- 
ham, the final resting place.of their saint. 


legend-loving visitor. 
saint as Cuthbert was enshrined ; 
on all emergencies wrought by him; his coffin 
taken up and carried in great processions ; his 


sacred banner borne in many a bloody battle | 
field of the Border wars, and the appearance of | 


this renowned banner was always hailed by the 


English as the signal of victory over their Scot-  _. 
| tiled roofs of the town. 
iriver, stretch many beautiful walks among the 


tish foes. Behind the exquisite altar screen, 
now in the cathedral, which was finished in 
1380, and principally the gift of the Nevilles, 
the lords of Raby Castle, which is still existing 
some eighteen miles from here, under a large 
black marble slab, upon a circular stone eleva- 
tion, now reposes this celebrated stone coffin of 
St. Cuthbert. All around the circular structure 
upon which it lies are the remains of the pillars, 
and other work of the shrine which once covered 
it. In 1827 this slab was removed in pre- 
sence of the authorities of the cathedral ; the 
ancient coffin found, and the vestments; many 
of them of course much decayed, but owing to 
the embalming some were in tolerable preserva- 
tion; the gold and silver work upon them was 
yet entire, and many relics of gold and silver 
were found together, and a skeleton correspond- 
ing exactly with a description of the saint, on 
record in 1104. The sockets of the eyes were 
yet filled with a composition, which the monks, 
to keep up the imposition of his incorruptibility, 
introduced to produce the appearance of eye- 
balls, the faithful being permitted to look upon 
their saint only through a cere-cloth, which the 
monks never raised. ‘These relics, and they cer- 
tainly are curious, whether they belong to Cuth- 
bert or not, are under a glass case in the library. 


The monks of the abbey were of the order of 


St Benedict. The bishops of this See played a 
distinguished part in the warfare of the Borders. 


Hugh Pudrey, who succeeded to the throne of 


this palatinate in 1153, by whom the beautiful 
chapel of the Galilee, and many of the finest 
structures of the town were built, gained much 


distinction as a temporal prince, and is said to | _ fir 
cathedral having been, within a few weeks past 


have furnished two thousand pounds of silver 
towards the ransom of Ceur de Leon. A cen- 
tury after him, the history of the See became full 
of the achievements of Anthony Bek, who 


added to his episcopal and other dignities that 


of King of Jerusalem; and having instigated 
Edward I. to his Scotch wars, led forth a nu- 
merous host in all the battles of the King against 
the Bruce and Sir William Wallace. It would 


extend too far my sketch of Durham, and ex-_ 
haust your attention, to add the history of these | 
and other renowned prelates, who made the 


early history of this palatinate so famous. It is 
perhaps of much more interest to us to know 
that Warburton, the author of the Divine Lega- 
tion, and that Butler, the author of the cele- 
brated Analogy, have been among its modern 
bishops. Let us leave its history, which might 





the fine Norman towers of the church, built of a 
‘fine drab colored free stone peculiar to this 
| locality; around it stand the cloisters and the 
‘buildings in the cathedral close with the Deane- 
ry, all of the same color and style of architecture. 


|massive keep and battlements of the castle, 
| built by the conqueror. 
| after the dissolution of the monastery, used as 
| the bishop’s palace, and within a few years past 


On| Durham University has been founded, and the 


the front of the cathedral the ** Durham Cow,” 
carved in stone, still excites the curiosity of a) 
Of course, so great a. 


miracles were | A 
re | dormitories 


_and its fortified gate, looking strong enough, with 





‘eutcheons. The ceiling of the choir is of stone 
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easily fill a volume, and look at the church and 
town themselves as they appear now. 

The city of Durham is on the river Wear: a 
beautiful winding stream with its banks crossed 
by many pretty footpaths, and overhung by fine 
old trees It is crossed by three picturesque old 
bridges, Tramwell Gate, St. Elvet, and the Pre- 
bend’s Bridge. From the latter, the Prebend’s 
Bridge, which, although built many years since, 
is by several centuries more recent than the 
others, the finest view of the town and cathedral 
can be obtained. Standing upon the Prebend’s 
Bridge, the river slopes towards you on your 
right, and far above you upon its lofty hill rise 


Beyond it on the same elevation stand the 


It was, for many years 


warlike castle is now filled with students and 
tutors in Oxford cap and gown: its keép, over 
which the English flag is now flying, to show 
that it is now term time, has been converted into 
; its grand halls to lecture rooms; 


moat and draw bridge, to bid defiance to the 
most powerful army, to the quiet residence of a 


janitor. 


Beyond the castle and cathedral lie the red- 
On the left bank of the 


green fields and the grassy banks of the Wear, 
but here and there lie clusters of the buildings 
of the town. The city is said to have a popula- 
tion of 28,000, but it certainly requires strong 
faith to credit it, or to believe that any new 
houses have been built this century. You enter 
the cathedral by the north gateway of the clois- 
ters near the Deanery, and after walking under 
fine Norman arches of black oak, ornamented 
with the escutcheons of the benefactors and 
bishops of the See, through two sides of the 
quadrangle, you enter the transept door. A fine 
rose window of stained glass is over the door, 
and also a large and curious clock, erected by 
Bishop Corin, in the days of Charles II. The 
great pillars and arches here strike you at once 
as Norman. On the left, at the corner of the 
nave, isa full length statue of Bishop Barring- 
ton, kneeling in his robes; the work of Chan- 
trey, and I need not say exquisitely executed. 
it was service time when I entered, service 
being performed here daily during the week 
from 10 to 11 A.M. The choristers in their 
surplices were coming in; the vicars choral 
and the reaiers were going to their seats; the 
verger conducted me to a seat in one of the 
sumptuous canon stalls which are hung with 
canopies of carved oak, erected in the reign of 
Charles II., and of course prodigal in ornament. 
The service was well read ; the music, including 
an anthem, was exquisitely sung by the choir of 
twenty-four, composed of twelve singing boys 
and as many vicars. The music was not accom- 
panied by an organ, the fine old organ of the 


at the taking down of the choir screen, removed 
to the left side of the choir beyond the pulpit, 
where new pipes are being added, and the whole 
framework repairet. The pavement of the 
choir is of tesselated marble, mostly cruciform 
inshape. The canopies of the stalls rest against 
immense Norman pillars, springing into massive 
arches at a great height above you. Near the 
capitals of these pillars are images of St. Cuth- 
bert and other bishops, with numerous es- 


work, richly grained; and the stone of the 
whole interior of the church is of a light lively 
color, approaching nearly to the color of light 
red sandstone. On the left of the choir, op- 
posite the pulpit, stands the bishop’s throne : it 
is approached by a side staircase, and is erected 
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field, who lies here ina life-size effigy of ala-| 
baster, in full pontifical robes, finely wrought, 
stretched upon a high altar tom>, under an 
ornamented canopy which, together with the 
tomb, is covered with shields of arms, once 
resplendent in gold, blue, and vermillion horses, 
wich the changes of time have not yet entirely 
effaced. Beyond this is the exquisite gothic 
altar screen, of the same colored stone: the do- 
nation of the Nevilles, whose niches were once 
crowded with statues of saints, but were destroy- 
ed and left desolate by the zeal of the Scottish 
risoners, who were confined here after the 
pattle of Dunbar. It has been cleaned; its 
broken arches restored, and is now, without, 
question, the finest altar screen in this country. _ 
Behind lies the famous black slab, the seat of | 
the famous shrine: and beyond, forming the 
east end of the church, once stood the chapel of 
the Nine Altars, as it was called You can yet | 
see the slabs of some of these altars, and the 
almonries for the monks’ vestments. The great 
windows here, with their immense arches, are 
most superb. The east window lighting the 
choir is filled with stained glass ; the others are | 
plain, but the architecture is the most imposing | 
of any I have yet seen. In this chapel, which is | 
now supplied with a reading desk, and seated, | 
are several good monuments. The aisles of the 
choir have also some fine monuments, ‘The 
nave, as you enter it from the choir, is certainly 
one of the grandest in England; its fine effect 
is not produced by its size, for it is not as large 
as York, which is much inferior in general 
effect, nor from its sculpture or monuments, but 
arises mainly from the vastness of proportion in 
these great Norman pillars, and the simple 
grandeur of the fine grained arches. Its pave- 
ment is like the choir : near the great west door | 
is the boundary line in black marble, marked, as 
tradition says, by Cuthbert as the limit over 
which females should not tread. The aisles of 
this nave were once filled with chapels and 
chantries for the souls of deceased benefactors | 
and great feudal lords of the vicinity, and there 
are many traces of these chapels still left in the | 
pictured story of the stained glass windows, of | 
which time has left some remnant, and are the | 
still existing colors in the stones, showing old | 
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_ of the cathedral 


|perb. The picturesque old town was at iny feet, 
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over the magnificent monument of Bishop Hat- | gether the rhymes of ‘ fossa” and ‘* ossa,” was 





in great despair to know how to supply the pe- 

nultimate word. After numerous trials, his 

patience was exhausted, and he fell asleep; 

whilst he slept, an angel descended, and filled 

in the word ‘venerabilis.” The rejoicing 

monk, immediately on its discovery, inscribed it 

uponthe tomb. Beyond this, over an altar tomb 

of Bishop Langley, for a long time was held the 

Consistory Court in a deep recess, still richly 

painted in fresco, over which a suitable inscrip- 

tion still retnains. The ceiling of the Galilee, | 
which is of stone, is supported by numerous 
arches of Norman style, but with the zigzag or- 
nament, once finely painted, of which many 
traces still remain, and each arch supported by 
a slight pillar of stone, of a single shaft; the 
general effect is very curious. No imagination 
is necessary to fill this curious old chapel with 
the rude warriors of the days of Richard, to see 
revived the ancient altars, the stoled monks, the 
incense and the chaut of the grand service of 
the ancient religion, The Galilee has not long 
since been fitted up with pews, &c., for Sunday 
evening service in summer. 


On leaving the Galilee, I ascended by many a 
weary step, the great central, or lantern tower, 
From the river, it is 250 feet, 
and some 100 feet higher than the two western 
towers. Its top is about forty feet square. The 
day was remarkably fine, and the view was su- 








standing on a neck of land left by the impetuous 
Wear in its winding course, which here sweeps | 
around, so as almost to leave the city on an 


sweet valleys, far as the eye could reach, spread 
the lands of the Dean and Chapter. The hedge- | 


| rows, which are here universal, were smiling, in | 


the verdure of early spring. Rail trains were | 
flying along in the extreme distance, here and | 
there a colliery, and everywhere grand vistas | 


through the fine hills and woodlands. On my | 


descent, I paused half-way in the gallery, which | 


was around the interior of the tower, and here | 


|the view of the grand church is inexpressibly 


fine. Before you, is the choir, and at this mo- 

ment, a verger in his robes, standing at the | 
altar ; we filled the picture, and the eye resting | 
on his figure as a point de vue, wandered on | 
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to the time of Warburton, who was the first to 
throw off these relics of the age of the ancient 
worship. A finely executed engraving, recently 
published here, shows the nave aisles, with a 
torchlight procession of the Prior and the Monks 
clothed in their robes, accurately copied, bear- 
ing the banner and the tomb of Cuthbert, pro- 
ceeding from the Galilee up to the choir. 
Leaving this rare library, which would delight- 
edly occupy a literary man for months, nay years, 
I went down into the cloisters again, passing the 
old lavatory into the deanery; this is a rare 





| building, and kept in fine order, and owing to 
ithe refined taste of the present dean, Dr. War- 


rington, it is unaltered. The entrance room is 
a grand baronial hall, sides and ceiling of 
richly carved black oak, with many fine pend- 


| ants, and lit by a superb stained glass window in 


the front. Here is au ex juisite antique mantel 
and fire-place, and a rare cabinet ; the style of the 
whole is florid in ornament, of the era of Charles 
Il. A grand suite of rooms follows, which you 
enter through richly carved doorways, but the 
furniture is modern. Descending hence, through 
many winding stone staircases, you enter the 
strange old octagonal kitchen, certainly one of 
the greatest curiosities here. It is the same an- 
cient kitchen used of old, some eighty feet high 
to the top light; its arches spring like branches 
of trees intertwining in beautiful shapes, and its 
roof, as 1 viewed it from the lantern tower, 
seemed like a concentric group of stone-ribbed 
arches. This fine old roof is often quoted as one 
of the greatest architectural antiquities of Great 


| Britain, and it suggested to the celebrated archi- 


island Far off, over fine rolling hills, and many tect, Sir James Hall, his fine idea, which he 


beautifully elaborated in many learned treatises 
and fine engravings, that the arch, as a form 
of architecture, in all its varied specimens, was 
suggested to the mind by the beautiful shapes 
taken by the branches of trees. Befure the an- 
cient fire-place, in which a bright fire was burn- 
ing, the turnspit was still moving, the cooks 
were busy at their duties at the table in the cen- 
tre ; around the centre room, are ranges of ovens 
of immense size, once used by the moaks who 
cooked their own viands; near there were al- 
monries ; beneath the windows are apertures in 
the wall made to distribute food to the poor. 
The whole establishment is still busy with life, 


frescoes. Near the south side doorway was the down the grand nave, and then right and left | every portion used, and yo the neatest order. 


ancient sanctuary : the ancient door is still there. | 
The huge griffon-headed knocker, at which the | 
culprit knocked, still hangs there; and the | 
monks, who watched day and night in the room | 
above, would descend and admit the culprit to | 
the shrine ; and after confessing his crime fully, | 
which was reduced to writing in the presence | 
of witnesses, a bell ringing the whee time, | 
there was put upon him a black gown, with a | 
yellow cross upon the left shoulder, as the badge | 
of St Cuthbert. After the lapse of thirty-seven | 
days, if no pardon were obtained, the criminal, | 
in certain ceremonies before the shrine, abjured | 
his native land, and bearing in his hand a white 
wooden cross, was sent out of the kingdom by 
the nearest port. The records of the church 
are full of such confessions, and of course of 
instances of the observance of this curious cus- 
tom. The sanctuary has been taken down, but 
its place has not been supplied, so that you 
readily see its former location. Against the 
western front of this church stands a rare relic 
of antiquity of the days of Cur de Leon, the 
chapel of the Galilee; as you descend into it, 
under a fine Norman arch, with zigzag orna- 
ment, once brilliantly painted like the tomb of 
Bishop Hatfield in the choir, at the capitals of 
the pillars rise the statues of King Richard and 
of Bishop Padrey, its founder. On your right 
is the massive altar tomb of the Venerable Bede, 
with the simple inscription, 

“* Hac sua in fossa, Venerabilis Bade ossa.”’ 


This tomb is modern granite, its ancient tomb 
was defaced during the Reformation, The bill 
for its demolition, as rendered at the time, now 
hangs in a frame in the library. 

Even this inscription has its legend attached. 
A monk writing Latin Leonines, having got to- 





| brarian, is very attentive : and I took down there, 


through the massive transepts. Some canons | 
erossed the pavement, their figures appeared | 
small in the distance, and I grew dizzy with the | 
view. | 

Leaving the church, I went around the clois- 
ters into the ancient refectory, now the library. 
Its interior is not much changed—the books are 
in alcoves, some 8000 in number. Here, also, are 
many fine manuscripts, richly illuminated, as 
early as the venerable Bede and Bishop Pudrey, 
upon good authority, as is said. Mr. Kaines, the li- 


varieties richly bound, some in vellum, others in 
heavy boards, in their original style, and turned 
over their superbly ornamented black letter 
pages with delight. Many of the initials cover- 
ed one-half the page, in finely executed figures 
in gold and ultramarine, fresh as of yesterday, 
reminding you of the mosaics of Pompeii, by 
their beautiful finish and preservation. Here 
are several hundred such illuminations. The 
MSS. consist mostly of commentaries and other 
theological works; this library is the treasure 
house of the cathedral’s history and antiquities, 
although the records of the consistorial courts 
are kept elsewhere. Here is the bill for the 
demolition of St. Cuthbert’s shrine tempore 
Henry VIII. ;-also for the dilapidation of the 
altar-tomb of Bede. Some curious paintings of 
the early bishops, a good one of Bishop Butler, 
and many Roman and Saxon relics dug up in the 
vicinity. In a glass case hang the rich and rare 
crosses, host-canopies, and vestments, embroi- 
dered in gold and silver upon white satin, once 
worn by the monks, taken from an immense oak 
and iron-ribbed chest lying here; these robes 
were worn by the monks and priors, and 





some of them by all the protestant bishops, down 


hey have been digging lately in the Deanery, 
for the purpose of building an ice-house, and to 
their great surprise they struck upon a stone 

oor, Which after much labor, being opened, led 
to a winding passage, in the heart of an im- 
mensely thick stone wall; following this passage, 
it opened, eventually, through a similar stone 
door, into a very fine ,arge crypt of stone, with 
Norman arches, The excavations were only 
commenced last summer, and have not yet been 
completed, and it appeared to me, as 1 stood 
within the crypt, that they had not yet got down 
to the ancient pavement, although they have 
cleaned it out to the depth of some eight feet 
throughout. 


Leaving the Deanery by the garden, I crossed 
the cathedral close to the castle, now the college 
of Durham. It is a castle built by the Conquer- 
or; its massive portal, great keep and towers, 
closely resemble Alnwick castle, although the 
extent of the building is not near as large. A 
convocation of the Chapter had been called to 
meet in the hall of the college about the time I 
entered, which was 2 P.m., and the canons in 
their robes were hastening up the great stone 
stairway of the grand entrance ; I was thus pre- 
vented from seeing the fine college halls, but, 
however, I was very politely conducted through 
some of its fine rooms. I went into the dining hail, 
wainscoted and roofed in black oak of the era, 
one might almost believe of the Conqueror him- 
self. Here are some fine portraits of the bish- 
ops, deans, and canons, and one particularly 
struck my attention, that of Dr. Wellesley, the 
brother of the Duke of Weliington, who holds a 
canon stall here. Take off the clerical dress, 
and it would be a perfect likeness of the Duke. 
I went up the grand oak staircase built by Bish- 
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op Cosin, tempore Charles II., covered with or- 
namental carving, till I reached the magnificent- 
ly decorated Norman doorway, which leads to 

e college rooms. Since visiting Durham, I 
have seen many of the finest castles and cathe- 
drals of the proud old days of England, but no 
doorway, save those of rare and exquisite Mel- 
rose Abbey can approach it. I looked through 
the curious old rooms where the bishops and the 
judges on their circuit are lodged, full of rare 
antique furniture. The bell, for the luncheon 
of the students, was ringing, and the convoca- 
tion was assembling in the hall, and though re- 
luctantly, | was obliged to leave this grand old 
castle, and return delighted, though much wea- 
ried with my day’s ramble, to my inn. 


— SEES 





Che Sine Arts. 


Art-Union.—We chronicle with great sat- 
isfaction the growing success of this admira- 
ble institution. The pictures for which com- 
missions were given, as we stated several 
weeks since, are all either in progress or 
completed. Brown’s Landscapes are daily 
expected from Italy. Durand has chosen for 
his subject an “ Indian’s Vespers,” founded on 
Pope’s familiar couplet :— 


“ Lo! the poor [ndian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 





It represents a lonely aboriginal gazing forth 
upon the setting sun, from the edge of a noble 
clump of trees. As a composition this is per- 
haps the best of Durand’s pictures. ‘The com- 
bination of foliage and sky is most happily exe- 
cuted, and the effect is very rich and delight- 
ful. Like all his trees, there is wonderful 
truth in those here delineated ; the clouds are 
remarkably natural ; and the whole landscape 
thoroughly American. 

The engraving, just published by the Art- 
Union, for its subscribers, is of a high order. 
The subject is Leutze’s “ Parting of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh and his Wife.” Our readers 
doubtless recollect the original, and will be 
gratified to know that it has been worthily en- 
graved. Few products of the burin executed 
in this country equal it. Indeed, the subject 
is by far the mos* elevated of all hitherto illus- 
trated by this association. Both the picture 
and engraving demonstrate in a highly satis- 
factory manner, the progress of the fine-arts 
among us. 








Antiquarian Researches. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ANGLO-SAxon CEME- 
TERY AT OsENGAL, IN Kent.—The site of the 
cemetery at Osengal lies about half a mile inland 
between Pegwell Bay and Sandwich, almost 
close to the high-road from Ramsgate to the lat- 
ter place, on a wide, open, elevated chalk down, 
now converted into arable land, but which, we 
believe, within the memory of man, was an un- 
inclosed sheep-pasture. The Ramsgate and Can- 
terbury railway intersects the cemetery, but at 
what point future researches can alone deter- 
mine, as the extent of the burial-place has not 
yet been determined. There can be but little 
doubt of many similar burial-places being cut 
through by railways and not noticed. But for 
the activity and liberality of Mr. Rolfe this would 
have escaped observation, and an immense quan- 
tity of weapons, ornaments of the person, and 
other remarkable objects, which now form a 
valuable part of his collection of local antiqui- 
ties, must inevitably have been destroyed or lost. 
By his exertions there have been preserved 
nearly twenty specimens of the long two-edged 
sword, some of which show traces of their 
wooden sheaths ; at least double that number of 
Spears and javelins; umbones, or bosses of small 
circular shields; knives; and female ornaments. 
Particularly interesting are a pair of light scales, 
and a set of graduated weights made of Roman 














coins of the large, middle, and small brass ; and 
some beautiful specimens of globular and coni- 
cal glass drinking-vessels, such as we see used 
at feasts in representations depicted in the early 
Saxon manuscripts. Byzantine gold coins, and | 
the early silver Saxon sceattas contribute im- 
portant evidence towards fixing the period of 
the formation of the cemetery. In surveying 
this collection the antiquary will be struck with 
its marked and unmistakable Saxon character ; 
he will also observe, here and there, Roman re- 
mains intermingled, showing that the Saxon in- 





vaders did not disdain to adopt many at least of | 
those accessories to social comfort which the | 
provincial Roman enjoyed in profusion, That | 
the Saxons caught something of the religious | 
feeling of the Romano-Britons, and fell into | 
many of their superstitious practices, is clearly 
shown by the addition, in many instances, of the 
urn to the sword and spear, which were the ori- 
ginal and ordinary deposit in the grave of the 
Saxon warrior. 

On the 3d of May the excavations of the Osen- | 
gal cemetery were resumed, and continued for 
three days. On this occasion Mr. Rolfe’s party 
consisted of himself, Messrs. Wright, Roach, 
Smith, Halliwell, Keats, Fairholt, and Captain 
Curling. As the ground presented no exter- 
nal indications of the graves, a narrow trench 
was cut to the depth of about twelve or fourteen 
inches down to the solid chalk. By this means 
the sites of interments were easily discerned by 
the loose nature of the soil, the natural hard 
chalk forming, as it were, the coffin or cist, the 
upper contents of which were invariably the 
sinall friable pieces which had been dug out at 
the period of interment. The graves were from 
three to four feetdeep. In one of unusual width 
were discovered three skeletons ; two of which, 
male and female, were adults, the third a child. 
The former lay close together. The faces had 
been inclined towards each other; and time, 
which in other instances had almost obliterated 
the last vestiges of the human fabric, had dealt 
more leniently with the inmates of this family 
sepulchre, and had brought the two skulls into 
contact, face to face, separated only by the spear- 
head of the warrior. Beads of amber ornamented 
the necks of the female and child, and the dress 
of the former had been fastened in front by a 
long metal pin. A female skeleton in another 
grave bore on its breast a very elegant circular 
silver-gilt fibula, set with garnets ; the centre 
portion represented a cross, between the limbs 
of which were small pearled ornaments. With 
a warrior in the same grave was found, lying 
across the lower part of the body, a sword of 
unusual shape, and totally different from any in 
the collection of Mr. Rolfe. It is rather short, 
with a peculiar pointed extremity, the use of 
which is not very apparent.—London Literary 
Gazette. 


Barrows 1n HERTFOoRDsHIRE.—Workmen 
employed by the Hon. Mr. Neville have been 
engaged in excavating a large barrow near Roy- 
ston, in Hertfordshire. ‘Three sepulchral vases, 
with a small vessel resembling a lamp, all of 
unbaked clay, have been found; with two hu- 
man skeletons and portions of two animals—one 
a deer, the other as yet undetermined. The 
relics are thus described :—No 1 is a perfect 
skeleton of a male adult, 50 or 60 years of age, 
the bones in extremely good preservation though 
probably more than 1,000 years old. No. 2, 
skeleton of a lad from 12 to 16 years of age, 
nearly perfect at first; but great part of it was 
carried off, previous to examination, by the in- 
habitants, owing to a popular tradition that the 
youth had been murdered and interred at no re- 
mote period in the barrow :—in refutation of 
which may be stated the opinion of the gentle- 
man who examined them that they are the old- 
est bones in the barrow. The skull of the 
smaller animal has been sent to Prof. Owen to 
be resolved on. Mr. Neville observes with re- 
gard to the vessels that they are of unbaked clay 








moulded by the hand ; and that a vase disinter 
red by Prof. Henslow from a similar barrow at | 
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Bottisham, and figured in the Archeological 
Journal, is a fac-simile of two out of the three 
vessels which he has discovered. He also re- 
marks that the bones exhibited no traces of cre- 
mation, though patches of charcoal were found 
in several places. The barrow is the largest of 
a group of five situated on an eminence called, 
from them, Five-hill Field.—Jb 





Rusic. 


La Sonnamsuta.—The production of this 
opera by the Havana Company at the Park, 
has proved quite successful. it is associated 
with many delightful reminiscences in the 
minds of the musical public. It was first en- 
acted in this country at Philadelphia, Mrs. 

, then a universal favorite, appearing in 
the character of Amina. A new prima donna was 
introduced on the present occasion. Signora 
Carrandi de Vita, although not remarkable for 
energy of action or power of voice, won ob- 
viously upon the sympathies of the audience, 
after her timidity was somewhat conquered by 
encouraging plaudits. The tenor lacked sen- 
timent, and the basso was too nonchalant. 
The performance, as a whole, was creditable, 
but tame. As usual the chorus and orchestra 
were excellent; and in parts, the vocalism 
proved effective; full justice, however, was 
scarcely done to the composer. 
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Miscellanp. 
SONNET TO A. E. H. 

I ever loved a dark voluptuous eye, 

And wanton curls of glossy raven hair; 

But now, oh Anna, never more I sigh 

For eyes and ringlets steeped in Passion’s 
dye,— 

Since loveliness like thine is passing fair, 

Whatever be the color it may wear. 

The hair is but a turban for the head, 

The tae but a little fairy veil— 

Each beautiful, if to Beauty they are wed. 

I love thy hair, so golden-brown and pale, 

That o’er thy temples thou dost smoothly 
trail ; 

I love thy drooping eyelid’s silver thread ; 

But, more than braided locks of sunny gold, 

Thee—thee I love, thou ever sunny-souled ! 


H. W. P. 


THe Poraror.— Whether indigenous to 
Peru, or imported from the neighboring coun- 
try of Chili, it formed the great staple of the 
more elevated plains under the Incas, and its 
culture was continued to a height in the equa- 
torial regions which reached many thousand 
feet above the limits of perpetual snow in the 
temperate latitudes of Europe. Wild speci- 
mens of the vegetable might be seen still higher, 
springing up spontaneously amidst the stunted 
cheuhe that clothed the lofty sides of the Cor- 
dilleras, till these gradually subsided into the 
mosses and the short yellow grass, pajonal, 
which, like a golden carpet, was unrolled around 
the base of the mighty cones that rose far into 
the regions of eternal silence, covered with the 
snows of centuries.—Prescott. 

SuauGcuTer-Hovuses unpER Grounp.—Our 
city fathers may pernege get a useful hint from 
the following paragraph from the Parisian and 
British publications. Though a still better ar- 
rangement would be to locate the abattoirs at 
Manhattanville, and make the droves of cattle 
which now bellow through our streets cross 
the Hudson at Bull’s Ferry. . 

**A scheme is now on foot for excavating 
beneath the whole area of Smithfield market, 
in order to form abattoirs. The plans are 
nearly completed, and we understand will 
shortly have to be brought before Parliament. 
A reo of not less than twenty-five feet 1s 
talked of as capable of being applied to the pur- 
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of slaughter-houses, and without any want 
of sufficient drainage or light. The cattle being 
driven into market during the night, will be 
slaughtered on the spot; and thus, the project- 
ors think, obviate the main objection to the 
present locality.” 


A group of five African dwarfs, of the tribe 
of Bosjesmans, or “‘ Bush People,” are now ex- 
hibiting at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly— 
and are the most curious of all the human curi- 
osities that in an age abounding in such im- 

rtations have solicited the attention of the 
sight-seers or scientific inquirers of the metro- 

lis. They are of the very lowest type of 
Pamanity—ittle above the monkey-tribe—and 
with habits and propensities scarcely distin- 
guishing them from the brutes. Here, in the 
very midst of an overdone civilization, is the 
natural man caught in his very lowest stage of 
development ; and the moral philosopher may 
speculate usefully on the analogies between the 
brutes whom civilization in its excesses makes, 
and those who are so for want of it. On the 
first introduction of these dwarfs to an English 
public, Dr. Knox lectured on their nature, pro- 
perties, and habits, at Exeter Hall ; and in their 
present exhibition-room they exhibit such feats 
of activity and methods of warfare as grow in 
the “bush,” and are gathered by pigmies — 
London Atheneum. 


CopyriGut in Inp1a.—Our legislative Coun- 
cil have issued a draft act for securing copyright 
in India, in conformity with the recent English 
copyright-acts. It begins by declaring that 
doubts may exist whether copyright can be le- 
gally secured in the East India Company’s terri- 
tories.-- The Englishman (Calcutta). 

Discovery or Coa 1n Iraty.—Operations 
have been recently undertaken in the Valley of 
Torrino, a province of the Abruzzo di Teramo, 
for the discovery of fossil coal. The depth of 
the excavation is at present 240 feet; but the 
workmen have not succeeded in discovering the 
desired carboniferous strata. The combustible 
materials, however, hitherto discovered are of 
excellent quality; and contain hydrogen and 
carbon in abundance, with a small portion of 
sulphur. The comparative tests applied show 
that this material is not at all inferior in quality 
to the coal of Newcastle.—Diario di Roma. 


Mummy Ciotus—Lo Spettatore Egizi- 
ano (Cairo newspaper) enters into a long calcu- 
lation of the number of mummies which must 
have been embalmed and deposited in crypts, 

its, sepulchral chambers, &c., during the ex- 
istence of Ancient Egypt as a great and populous 
country; and proposes that Mahomet Pasha 
should allow their clothing to beeome an article 
of extended commerce in the linen trade, valued 
at least at ten millions and a half of dollars! ! 
The diggi up this treasure, it is further calcu- 
lated, would bring to light jewels and other 
materials of archmological price ! 


“Brivger Exvra.”—The London Atheneum 


pays the following tribute to the deceased sister 
of Charles Lamb :— 


“We have just lost another of the Maries, 
the memory of whom, as connected with our 
poets, will last as long as England’s literature— 
the sister of Charles Lamb. She expired a 
few days ago, our contemporary tells us, at the 
age of 83. How she shared her brother’s nar- 
row fortunes—enjoyed with him the same old 
books, the same ever-new London pleasures, 
the same delicate and humorous fancies, and 
the same choice friends—how, in short, she was 
through life the companion and complement of 
one of the most original and genial minds 
that have gladdened lish literature—is told 
too tenderly, yet withal too clearly, in the 
essays of ‘ Elia,’ to be forgotten by any one who 
cares for the poet-humorist and his writings. 
But Mary Lamb (on such a primitive person 
the modish title of Miss would sit too awkward- 





ly—whether in daily parlance or tombstone 
commemoration) had her own separate claims 
on our regard, as authoress of ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s 
School’ and another book or two, if we mistake 
not, for children—and as collaborator in the 
‘Tales from Shakspeare.? During her seasons 
of health (for her mental powers from time to 
time were hidden by a vet/) she was prized as 
a pleasant companion,—with much of that racy 


humor, unstudied quaintness, and innocence of | 


the world’s ways, which seem to belong to the 
name. Bereaved of her brother and true com- 
panion for the last years of her life, Mary Lamb 


glance over his life of General Arthur St. Clair, 
that our readers, who are unaccustomed to his- 
torical researches, or who have not easy access 
to authorities, may understand how the justice 
of making this observation is forced upon us. 
After mentioning that this celebrated person 
was born in Edinburgh (we believe there is evi- 
| dence that he was born some sixteen miles from 
| that city) Mr. Headley proceeds :— 





| Nothing is known of his boyhood ; but when 
_tweuty-one years of age he came to this country 
_with, Admiral Boscawen, and received an en- 


was ministered to faithfully by the friends of | 8180's commission in the British army, then 


*‘Charles’—and by them wil! her departure 
(and with it the extinction of a visible token 
recalling dear old memories) be long and sin- 
cerely regretted.” 


Tue Jews.—The amalgamation of the 
Hebrew people with the Christians among whom 
they dwell, at any rate in regard to civil and 
political duties, seems to be taking a necessary 
direction to enable them to perform the func- 
tions now happily assigned to them within the 
pale of national and social compact. It is 
stated that 700 Jews of Konigsberg have agreed 
to transfer the observance of their Sabbath from 
Saturday to Sunday, thus far assimilating them- 
selves with other Prussian religionists. 


Lyricat Music.—A_ proposition by Mr. 
Mould, to publish acheap edition of the com- 
plete Lyric Drama, has been put forth. It an- 
nounces the names of all the celebrated and popu- 
lar composers; the specimen-music is very neat, 
and the price is very moderate. All must, how- 
ever, depend on the execution of the undertaking. 
The language of the prospectus is somewhat too 
much in the Cambyses vein, which must be 
eschewed in the text of the work.—Atheneum. 

Mr. Souiuiey’s Picrures, sold on Saturday 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson, brought con- 
siderable prices, though the English acquaint- 
ance with the ancient sacred class to which they 
pertained is more limited than with any other 
quality of art. There were some forty of the 
works of Barbarelli, Treviso, Lanini, Collignola, 


Rabbolini, F. da Immola, and others, better|the reduction of Canada, 


known, which brought severally from about two 
to five hundred guineas.—Jb. 


Recent Publications. 


Washington and His Generals. By J. T. 
Headley. Vol. Il. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1847. 


In a previous article we have discussed, at 





operating against the French in Canada. ‘ He 
himself carried a banner in the battle’ [on the 
| Plains of Abraham]. ‘ He soon rose to the rank 
| of lieutenant; but at the close of the war sold 
|his commission and entered into trade, Not 
| succeeding well, he threw up his business, and 
| after being buffeted about by fortune for sgxeral 
years, finally settled in Ligonier Valley, West of 
the Allegany Mountains.” 





| Here is proof enough that very little was 
|known of the early life of St. Clair by the 
'author of Washington and his Generals ; and 
| the question instantly arises, has he any excuse 
for such short-comings, when there were ample 
| authorities that could have been consulted? We 
j learn, for instance, from Henry, that St. Clair 
| was prepared for college by one of the best 
scholars of his time; that he was regarded as 
}an “ ingenious and amiable young character,” 
/and that ‘* he entered, at a very early age, upon 
| the practice of physic ;’* and Burnet, who was 
|his personal friend, states that, “ having re- 
ceived a thorough classical education at one of 
|the most celebrated universities of his native 
|country, he studied the profession of medicine, 
| with a view of pursuing it as the chief business 
| of his life, but having a taste for military pur- 
| suits, he applied for a commission in the army, 
| through his family connexions, who occupied an 
elevated grade in society, and possessed a cor- 
| responding influence.’ He obtained a lieute- 
/nant’s commission on the breaking out of the 
\*fold French war,” joined the army under 
General Wolfe, and for his bravery on the 
| heights of Abraham was made a captain.{ After 
he marched with 
General Monckton to the Ohio, and was stationed 
at Fort Ligonier. What induced him to part 
with his commission, we have not at this mo- 
| ment the means of verifying with certainty, but 
it is probable that being pleased with the coun- 
, try, in which there was a prospect of easily ac- 
cumulating a fortune, and attached to a young 
woman there, to whom about this time he was 
married, he leit the army at the close of the 





some length, the merits of Mr. Headley’s writ- war to avoid being transferred to another post. 
ings; and recognised the desirable principle of | He says himself, that he “‘ served through the 
which he has so profitably availed himself—that whole war, under some of the first generals of 
of vivifying the arid facts of history with aj the world,” and “had the honor to be per- 


sympathetic fire. 


We have expressed the opi- sonatly known to and trusted by a Wolfe, a 


nion that this comparatively rare merit atones Monckton, and a Murray ;”§ and Governor Penn, 


for some of the author’s grammatical sins, and 


| referring to him in a letter to Lord Dunmore, 


these views of his errors of haste apply equally remarks that ** Captain St. Clair had the honor 
to the second volume of Washington and his | of serving in the regulars with reputation, and 


Generals—now before us. 
interesting than its predecessor, from the fact 
that the characters delineated, with two or 


three exceptions, are less known, and the ma- | 


terials less hacknied. Here are biographical 


sketches of Greene, Moultrie, Knox, Lincoln, | of Ticonderoga. 


Lee, Clinton, Sullivan, St 
Sterling, La Fayette, De Kalb, Thomas and 


McDougal, Wooster, Howe and Parsons, Com- | 
modore Paul Jones, and Brigadier-General 


Morgan. . 


But with the merits which we have admitted 
Mr. Headley to possess, there are—if it be true, 


It is perhaps more | in every station of life preserved the character 


of a very honest and worthy man.” 

Passing by Mr. Headley’s account of General 
St. Clair’s first campaign in the revolutionary 
| war, we come to his relation of the evacuation 
When General Schuyler pla- 





Clair, Marion, | ced this officer in that celebrated fortress, the 


‘whole force here consisted of two thousand and 
eighty-nine, rank and file, including one hun- 
dred and twenty-four unarmed artificers, and 
nine hundred militia, who were badly equipped, 
and were toremain but a few days He had not 


| troops enough to man one half the works,|| and 


as Gibbon says, that truth is the first merit of | when it was ascertained, on the Sth of July, 


history—greater defects than those of mere litera- 
ry art. His knowledge of his subjects is often 


very superficial, and evidently hastily acquired, 


to serve a present purpose, from the most com- 
mon and least reliable sources. This will ap- 
pear from an examination of many of his 
sketches ; and for illustration we will here 





| * Henry’s collection of Letters, 53. 
t Judge Burnet’s North-West Territory, 370. 

Ri worn St. om ren - so. Phil. Soc. Heis 
also ca Japtain St. rin ic correspondenc 
of the oust saie Gatun Time, i. 464; Proceedings of Penn. 
sylvania Council, ib. 510, &c. 


Narrative of Cam 39. 
Letters, pt mah 
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1777, that General Burgoyne’s army, which had 
unexpectedly approached, would completely in- 
vest the place in twenty-four hours, he called a 
council of war, consisting of three brigadier- 
generals and one colonel commandant, which 
unhesitatingly recommended its evacuation, as 
the only means of saving the army and its stores 
Preparations were immediately commenced, and 
by midnight, the main body of the army succeed- 





brave commander to Manchester, and soon after 
fought with Stark at Bennington. The zealous 
logic with which Mr. Headley assails the judg- 
ment of the court martial which declared that 
St. Clair was “ aequitted with the highest honor 
of the charges brought against him,’* by the 
apnarent and passionate, in consequence of his 
abandonment of Ticonderoga, we have not room 
to state; and it is hardly necessary todo so, as 


———————— 





ed in crossing, undiscovered, the narrow part of | he so well refutes his own positions 
Lake Champlain which divides Ticonderoga| After describing the defeat of St Clair by the 
from Vermont. Colonel Long soon after started, | Indians in the Miami country, Mr. Headley tells 
with the invalids and heavy munitions, in a few | us that— 
flat-bottomed boats, for the head of the lake,| ‘ He asked for a court of inquiry into his con- 
which was about half way to Fort Edward; and duct, but it was not granted; and Washington, 
Colonel Warner, with the rear guard, pursued | refusing to sympathize with the popular feelin 
the more northern route through Hubbardton, | against him, still gave him his confidence, an 
towards Castleton, whither St. Clair proceeded | insisTeD ON HIS RETAINING HIS COMMISSION, 
by way of Benson and Fair Haven. Let us turn |WHICH HE WISHED TO RESIGN.” 
to the pages of Mr. Headley. After stating the | As to the first part of this statement, General 
decigion to abandon the fortifications, he says :— | Washington wrote to General St. Clair, that his 
“This was followed by a most disorderly re- desire of a court of inquiry would be readily 
treat. A house on Mount Independence, which | complied with, but for a total deficiency of offi- 
had been carelessly set on fire, revealed their | Cers in service, of competent rank, to form a le- 
flight to the British, and a hot pursuit was im- | gal tribunal for the purpose.t St. Clair wished 
mediately commenced. Two hundred boats and | to retain his commisson, but Washington 1n- 
five armed gallies carried the stores, baggage, SISTED UPON HIS IMMEDIATE RESIGNATION, 
artillery, and sick, which were hurried up | Urging that the law establishing the army allow- 
Wood Creek. The barriers which had been | ed but of one major-general, and that his ** suc- 
erected at the mouth of the stream, it was sup- | Cessor should be immediately appointed, in order 
posed would arrest the progress of the British to repair to the frontier.”} 
vessels for some time The long pro- | There is one story in this part of the work 
cession of boats began by moonlight to wind up Which is declared to be very “ illustrative” 
Wood Creek. All night long, with the still | [characteristic ?] of Washington. One Win- 
shadows of the boundless forest darkening the throp Sargent, St. Clair’s secretary, is the 
stream, they toiled on, and when the unclouded hero. Says our author— 
sun burst in splendor over the tree tops,the ‘‘ An adjutant-general, Sargent, who was 
fife and drum awoke the morning echoes with wounded in the battle, immediately left the 
their stirring notes, and mirth and gaiety filled army, and made his way back to the seat of 
the day. But they had scarcely reached Skeenes- government Being a man of wealth, he was 
borough, when the thunder of cannon and skip- | enabled to travel with great rapidity, and hence 
ping of balls, in their midst, announced, to their | preceded by several days the news of the defeat. 
astonishment, the approach of the enemy. | Washington invited him to Mount Vernon, 
Through those formidable timbers of the mouth Where he remained nearly a fortnight before St. 
of the Creek, the British fleet had swept as if | Clair’s despatches arrived ; and yet, in all this 
they had been threads of gossamer, and passed time, the former never asked him a question of 
vigorously in pursuit.” the battle, or of the causes of the overthrow. . . 
The spirit of this description must not dull | Sargent said that during the whole time he was 
our perception to the defects of the passage asa at his house, one never would have known a 
place of historic writing. These ‘ two hundred | battle had been fought, but for the regular in- 
oats” must have been curiously constructed | quiry every morning respecting his wound.” 
to have been rowed through all these * still | How credible is the statement, that a wounded 
shadows of the boundless forest,” before morn- | officer reached the seat of government two or 
ing, up a stream of which the entrance is from | three weeks sooner than the geoerste express, 
twenty to thirty miles distant from the fort they | which conveyed the news to *hiladelphia ; and 
left at midnight. And then, to have glided =| how “ illustrative” of Washington it is, that 
long over the smooth waters of Wood Creek, be- | While the destinies of the nation were in his keep- 
fore reaching Skeenesborough! Why, is not | ing, he should remain so long studiously ignorant 
Mr. Headley as inaccurate here in geogra- | of an important battle, in the result of which he 
hy as he is in history? He seems never to felt the deepest personal interest, we will leave 
love dreamed that Skeenesborough is the place to the reader’s decision. It is sufficient to say, 
now called Whitehall—that it is at the junction that Washington was not at Mount Vernon, 
of Wood Creek with the lake—that it is at the | nor absent from Philadelphia, a single day, from 
“head of navigation”—and that even if nature the defeat of St. Clair to the close of his ad- 
had not placed at the mouth of the creek, bar- | ministration.) Mr. Headley continues— 
riers as impassable as Niagara, it is soshallow,| « St, Clair lived twenty-seven years after this, 
rapid, and turbulent a stream, that even a skiff —noor and destitute—spending much of his time 


=— _ live in rd — of it ~ a og | in besieging the doors of Congress for a settle- 
e whole story, i not drawn from the au-| ment of his claims. He died at Laurel Hill, 








thor’s fancy, we have to think will rest here- 
after solely upon his glowing periods. ‘In the 
mean time,” says Mr. Headley,— 

* Frazier pressed after the army, which,—St. 
Clair commanding the van, and Francis and 
Seth Warner the rear guard—was streaming 
through the forest towards Hubbardton.... . 
Counting the numbers engaged, it [the battle of 
Hubbardton] was one of the most hotly con- 
tested and bloody combats of the revolution . . . 
for the killed, wounded; prisoners, and missing, 
amounted to near a thousand men.” 

Now, ‘** the army” did not go near Hubbardton. 
Colonel Seth Warner, with about three hundred 
**Green Mountain Boys,” was overtaken and 
defeated in that town, with a loss of some 
sixty men, killed and captured.* A part of his 
force joined St. Clair, a day or two after, at Rui- 
land, but the larger portion of it followed their 


* See St. Clair’s Narrative. 





Philadelphia, August 31, 1518, in the 84th year 
of his age.” 

General St. Clair was indeed ungenerously 
treated by the Congress, but for several years 
before his death he enjoyed a liberal pension 
from the State of Pennsylvania, which amply 
supplied all his wants.|| He died in Greenburg, 
Westmoreland County, in the Presbyterian 
churchyard of which place a handsome monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. 

It has given us no pleasure to point out thus, 
a few of the inaccuracies and defects of Mr. 
Headley’s work ; for, as we have already said in 
our notice of his first volume, his rapid narrative 





* Finding of the court. 
t Sparks’s Washington, x., 227. }~ Sparks, 227-8. 
Vide Marshall and Sparks. 
t Acts of Pennsylvania Legislatare, 1812-15. Burnet's 
North-west Territory, 382. 





 Hazard’s Register, viii. 
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and dashing style serve the excellent purpose 
of popularizing themes, which ought to be far 
more familiar to our countrymen than they are. 
There are spots of wild land in the far west, 
which have been long since explored, reclaim- 
ed, and even settled, by the painstaking and 
industrious settler; but the ‘ mission’ of the 
bold and spirited pioneer is not yet over, in the 
intermediate region, where he still recklessly 
plies the axe, amid the picturesque confusion of 
the wilderness, to let sunshine down upon the 
paths that are to connect our thickly populated 
regions, with those old but isolated settlements 
that have been planted long ago. So many a 
worthy and neglected book upon American 
matters dotted here and there in the wilderness 
of our neglected annals, will be touched by the 
sunshine of fresh interest trom Mr. Headley’s 
enthusiastic pen, and be brought within the 
pale of popular remembrance once more. His 
forte, we have to confess, is evidently not that of 
sedulous and accurate historical research. 
He, perhaps, has not the requisite patience 
of temper for this dry and wearisome pains- 
taking. But if he would recur to the once 
admired *“* Romance of English History,” by 
the lamented Henry Neele, and produce the 
Romance of American History upon the same 
plan, we think Mr. Headley’s fine literary talents 
would make an impression as permanent as the 
present one is popular. 


Pauline Seward By John D. Bryant. 2 
vols. 12mo. Baltimore: John Murphy. 


Tue Protestants are great upon religious 
tracts or novelettes, but the Romanists have cer- 
tainly got the start of them in the full-grown 
religious novel, At least we remember no tract 
so popular as the novel of Father Clement ; 
which had literary merit enough withal to give 
it a place in any well-selected library of fictions. 
Mr. Bryant follows in the same path of compo- 
sition, but makes his book infinitely more doc- 
trinal, not to say disputative; and high church 
and low church, Puritan and Romanist, figure 
with no little animation in his pages. The 
scene of the story is laid in Philadelphia; and 
the love plot, and some of the main incidents, 
are not unlike those which have happened of 
late years in Boston and New York, of Protestant 
ladies in the gayest circles enlisting suddenly, 
no one knew why or wherefore, under the ban- 
ner of the Roman Pontiff. Nor do we wonder 
at it. The wild “ progress” doctrines of the day 
must ultimately drive thousands of baffled minds 
and weary hearts, drive them along the paths of 
infidelity into ** an infallible church.” Once get 
an active mind to the point where it begins * to 
doubt if doubt itself be doubt,” and if any reli- 
gious tendency be still remaining, it is ready to 
embrace a dogma in despair of conviction. This 
work is pene rinted, and for sale by the prin- 
cipal booksel Ee. 


Conversations in Rome: between an Artist, 
a Catholic, and a Critic. By William Ellery 
Channing. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 1847. 

A PLEASANT little memorial of a visit te Rome, 
by a nephew ¥ the late gifted divine of the 
same name It is finished in the usual neat 
style of the Boston publishers, contains 14! pp., 
and is dedicated to Mr. Cushing, the wealthy 
citizen whose grounds at Watertown are the 
admiration of strangers. Discussions on the 
fine arts and other incidental subjects, constitute 
the staple of the book, interspersed with descrip- 
tive sketches, some of which are agreeably done. 
The style and occasionally the mode of thought, 
are very similar to those of Emerson. Would 
it not be well for the author to write under a 
nomme de plume or somewhat modify his own 
appellative? It mars one’s associations to meet 
with another William Ellery Channing in print, 
after the name has become hallowed. 


The Greatest Plague of Life, Part IV., 
Carey & Hart, relates the adventures of a lady 
in search of a good servant, by one who has 
been almost worried to death; illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 
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Disturnell’s Railroad and Steamboat-route 
Book, with Maps. 

Panorama of the Hudson River. By Wade 
& Croome. J. Disturnell. New York: J. Dis- 
turnell, 102 Broadway. 

Happy are they whose reading at this season 
of the year may be best found in the first of 
these little volumes—the people with large 
trunks and mackintoshes, with hat boxes and 
dressing cases, who carry the comforts of a city 
toilet as their only burdens of care from one 
watering-place to another. Happy are they 
too who have the nearer interest in the other 
volume—the people of carpet bags and light 
umbrellas, who drink the breeze on the settee 
of a Hudson steamer, and study out the storied 

laces on the shore from sheer idleness. They 
ook down, those last summer jaunters, look 
down upon the mere excursionists to Fort Lee, 
Coney Island, and Patterson falls; but even so 
do the tourists first mentioned look down upon 
the jaunters ; and so too the excursionists hold 
themselves above the airers whose afternoon 
voyaging is limited by the Elysian Fields and the 
lower Reservoir. For these last, however, Mr. 
Disturnell has also his maps and directories, so 
that he may be said to have taken the summer 
under his particular care so far as the metropo- 
lis is concerned. 

His Panorama of the Hudson is really one of 
the most elegant things that has been done in 
this country, and fatniliar with the river as we 
are we may venture to vouch for its general ac- 
curacy for the one hundred and fifty miles of 
the tide water shores depicted upon it. The 
day will come when it will reward the publisher 
to represent in the same way the remaining one 
hundred and fifty miles of the river above the 
Mohawk, and when that is done we shall hear 
no more about comparing the Rnine with our 
own majestic river. Few annuals would make a 
prettier gift to a friend than Wade & Croome’s 
— ingenious and elaborate Panorama of the 

n. 


Proceedings of the New York Historical 
Society, Vo. VI. William Van Norden, New 
York. 


WE rejoice to learn from Mr. Van Norden’s 
advertisement that his arrangement with the 
New York Historical Society permits him to 
put his work on sale, and circulate it like any 
other publication. The want of some medium 
through which to communicate the proceedings 
of the New York Historical Society as they 
occur, has been sensibly felt, both in reference 
to other associations and also to corresponding 
members, who were intended to be an active 
class, but who can afford comparatively little 
assistance while they are uninformed of the 
matters immediately engaging the attention of 
the Society, and are not reminded at stated in- 
tervals, of their interesting and important 
duties. 

With a view to establish such a medium of 
communication, and thus to diffuse a knowledge 
of its proceedings and keep alive an interest in 
its welfare, the Society has recently previded for 
the publication (except during the summer re- 
cess) of a Monthly Bulletin or Report of its pro- 
ceedings ; to contain a succinct, well digested 
Report of the business proceedings of the So- 
ciety ; abstracts of the Reports or Communica- 
tions from the several officers of the Society ; 
abstracts of the Reports of the Executive and 
other Committees of the Society ; abstracts of 
Papers read before the Society ; and a condensed 
Report of oral addresses made, and discussions 
had, upon interesting topics, before the Society. 
The Society, at the same meeting, prescribed the 
form in which the Bulletin should be published, 
and appointed Mr. George H. Moore, Assistant 
Librarian, to edit the publication. The present 
number is creditable to the supervision of that 
entleman. The principal article is a paper by 

r. Jas. W. Beekman upon the “ Early Euro- 
pean Colonies on the Delaware ;”’ written with 
great good humor, and offering a compendium of 
many interesting facts relating to the Colonial 





hostilities between the Hollanders of New Am- 
sterdam and the Swedish Settlements upon the 
Delaware. At the time of the conquest by 
Stuyvesant in 1655, there were seven hundred 
Swedes on the Delaware They had so many 
cattle that a part ran wild in the woods; they 
raised tobacco, flax, and wool; they wove linen 
and cloth; they had achurch at Tinicum, and 
another at Fort Christina, in which Lars 
Lorkenius officiated, and in which Reorus 
Torkillus and Campanius had preceeded him. 
The fate of the colony is certainly most remarka- 
ble. Projected by the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
and planted by the famous Oxensteirn, it was 
the only national attempt to found an empire 


within the precincts of the present United | 


States; yet its results have been nothing com- 
pared with those of the comparatively private 
undertakings of the Jamestown and Plymouth 
planters, not to mention the individual enterprises 
of William Penn and Lord Baltimore. The 
Swedes, however, easily coalesced with their 
Dutch conquerors, albeit they rose under Kon- 
ingsmarke or ‘the Long Finn,” when the 
Duke of York became, in turn, the master of all 
parties, 


The Union Magazine. Fdited by Mrs. 
Kirkland. New York: Israel Post. 1547. 


As the first number of a new magazine, the | 
Union looks very promising. The paper, typo- | 


graphy, ani embellishments are of a superior 
order. 


and an enterprise of this kind, fortified with her 
name, can scarcely fail of success, Indeed, it 


has been cordially hailed by the press on all | 


sides; and we perceive that a corps of writers 
has been secured in its behalf equal to any 
which its rivals can boast. We wish the Union 
the prosperity it deserves; and are glad to find 
that Marreson’s pencil is now regularly en- 
gaged in a field where his versatile ability will 
develope with good effect. 





Publishers’ Circular. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Gov. Stuyvesant’s Lire anp Times.—Dr. 
O’Callaghan, author of ‘* New York under the 
Dutch,” has now ready for the press the 2d vo- 
lume of his History of New Netherlands, com- 
prising an account of the Administration and 
Times of Goy. Stuyvesant, 1647—1664. It will 
make a volume of about 500 pages. Among 
other matters which it contains are various 
speeches of the old Governors at the making 
Treaties with the Indians, and a list of the 
Patents of Land granted by the Dutch govern- 
ment in this quarter from 1632 to 1684. The 
researches of Dr. O'Callaghan, as shown by the 
volume already published, are conducted with 
great care and assiduity. We understand that 
in the preparation of his forthcoming work he 
has rescued some most interesting documentary 
— from the musty archives of New Amster- 

am. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON FROM THE 
13TH TO THE 28TH oF MAY 


AGNES NORTON; or, the Idolatry of the Heart. 18mo. 
. 160, half bound, 2s. 6d 

ALEXANDER (J. A.) —The later Prophecies of Isaish. 

By Joseph Addison Alexander. Royal 8vo. (New York), 
724, cloth, 15s. 

ALEXANDER (W.)—Rules and Forms for Drawing, 
Negotiating, and Recovering Payment of Bills of Ex- 
change and Promissory Notes. By W. Alexander. Post 
8vo (Edinburgh), pp. 80, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER (THE), from 
Living Ministers of the United States. Edited by Rev. 
W. H. Bidwell. Vols. 19 and 20, bound in 1, 8vo. (New 
York), pp. 568. cloth, 153. 

ARABIAN Nights’ Entertainments, selected and revised 
for luse: to which are added, other Specimens 
of Eastern Romance. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 936, half bound, 
15s. 7 Burns's Select Library. 

ARNOLD (T. K )—The First Verse-Book. By the Rev 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, 
&c. I2mo. pp. 5, cloth, 2s. 

ASHBURTON (LORD).—The Finsncial and Commercial 
—a By Lord Ashburton. &vo. pp. 40, 
se > Is. 


Mrs. Kirkland, by her graphic and | 
spirited pictures of western life, has secured an | 
enviable position in the regards of the public, | 





| BAKEWELL (J.)—Parting Precepts to a Female Sunday 
Scholar on her Advantyges and Responsibilities. By 
Mrs. J Bakewell. 18mo. pp. 106, cloth, Is. 6d. 

BARROW (SIR J.)—An Autobiographical Memoir of Sir 
John Barrow, Bart., late of the Admiralty; including 
Reflections, Observations, and Reminiscences at Home 
and Abroad, from Early Life to Advanced Age. 8vo. pp. 
526, cloth, 16s. 

BECKETT (J. A.)—Parochial Sketches of Avondale. By 
the Rev. J. A. Becket, B.A., Incumbent of Marfleet, 

| York. 18mo. pp. 236, cloth, 3s. 

| BELL (R.)—Temper: a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Ro- 

bert Bell, author of * Mothers and Daughters.”’ 8vo. 

pp 78, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

| BELLINGHAM (J. G.)—Sernions. By the Rev. J. G. 
Bellingham, M A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Incum- 
bent of Aldsworth, Gloucestershire. 12mo. (Burford), 
pp. 208, cloth, 5s. 

BIBLICAL REPOSITORY (THE AMERICAN) and 
Theological Review. Conducted by the Rev. W. H. 
Bidwell. April, 1847. &vo. sewed, 6s. 

| BIBLIOTHECA SACRA and Theological Review. Con- 
ducted by Edwards, Park, Robinson, and Stuart. Vol. 4, 
No. 14, May, 1847, 8vo. sewed, 6s. 

BIDDULPH (T.)—Plain and Practical Sermons, intended 
chiefly for Family Reading and Parochial Libraries. B 
the late Rev. Theophilus Biddulph, A.M. Istserics, 5t 
edition, 12mo. pp. 248, cloth, 3s. 

| BRIDGES (C.)—An Exsay on Family Prayer. By the 
Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A. 12mo. pp. 90, cloth, 2s. 

RURNS (J.)—Missionary Enterprises in Many Lands; 
with a brief History of Missionary Societies. By the 
Rev. Jabez Burns, D D. 2d edition, 24mo. pp. 416, cloth, 


| 2s 9d. 

CARTWRIGHT (J. B.)\—The Hearers of the Word: Six 
| Sermons on the Parable of the Sower, preached in the 
Episcopal Jews’ Chapel. Palestine Plxce, Bethnal Green, 
| By the Rev. James B. Cartwright, A.M. J2mo. pp. 100, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
| CAUGHEY (J.)—A Brief Memoir of the Labors, and a 
Vindication of the Character and Call of the Rev. James 
Caughey ; including a Critical Examination of the Reso- 
lution ofthe Wesleyan Conference, and of the Preside™t's 
Declaration prohibiiory of his Labors. By a Wesleyan 
| Methodist. 8vo. (Sheffield), pp 82, sewed, Is. 

CHART OF ANCIENT ARMOR, from the Eleventh to 
the Seventeenth Century. By J. Hewitt. A sheet, with 
descriptive letter-press, 7s 6d. 

CHELIUS (J. M.)—A System of Surgery. By J M. 
Chelius. Translated from the German, «nd eccompa- 

' nied with additional Notes and Observations, by J. T. 

| South. 2voels &vo. pp. 2000, cloth, 60s.; Vol. 2, 8vo. 

| pp. 1010. cloth, 32s. 

| CHILD (L. M )—Fact and Fiction : a Collection of Stories. 

| By L. Maria Child. Medium &vo pp. 70, sewed, 2s. 

Smith's Standard Library. 

CICERONIS VERRINARUM LIBRI SEPTEM.—M. 
Cicero’s Orations on the Impeachment of C. Verres. 
From the Text of Zumpt’s Edition, with the Commen- 
tary of Asconius Pedianus, and a Marginal Summary. 
By Thoms Arnold, D.D. (For the use of Rugby Scnool.) 
8vo. pp. 380, cloth, 10s. 6.1. 

CONGREGATIONAL (THE) SERVICE BOOK: a 
Form of Public Worship, designed for the use of the In- 
dependent and other Nonconformist Bodies ia Great 
Britain. I8mo. pp. 24, cloth, Is. 

CONSUELO. By George Sand. Vol. 1, 12mo. pp. 320, 


boards, Is. 
Parlor Library, Vol. 4. . 

COUNTY COURTS’ ACT, passed August 28, 1846: with 
an Epitome, Remarks, a copious Index, Orders in Coun- 
cil, Rules of Practice and Forms, &c. By WH. Sad- 
grave, Solicitor. 12mo pp. 74, sewed, Is. 6a. 

COW BURN (J.)—The Suitor’s Guide to the New County 
Courts ; being a Plain and Familiar Exposition of the 
Act and Rules of Practice: designed to assist those who 
desire to avail themselves of the Facilities given for the 
Recovery of Small Debts without the aid of a Profes- 
sional Adviser. By Jobn Cowburn, Attorney at-Low, 
Assistant Clerk to the Settle and Kirby Lonsdale Courts. 
12mo. pp 80, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CLARKSON (T.)—A Portraiture of the Christian Pro- 
fession and Practice of the Society of Friends ; embrac- 
ing a View of the Moral Education, Discipline, Pecul ar 
Customs, Religious Principle, Political and Civil Econo- 
my, and Character of that Religious Society. By Thos. 
Clarkson. M.A. British Friend Edition, with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author. 4to. (Glasgow), pp. 312, 
cloth. 6s. 

COTT LE (J.)—Reminiscences of Samue! Taylor Coleridge 
and Robert Southey. By Joseph Cottle Post 8vo. pp. 
536, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

COX (E. T.)\—The Regimental Moonshi; being a Course 
of Reading in Hindustani: designed to assist Officers and 
Assistant-Surgeons on the Madras Establishment pre- 
paring for the Examination ordered by Government. By 
Captain Edward ‘T’. Cox, of the Madras Army. Royal 
8vo. pp. 238, cloth, 18s. 

CRISP (E.)—A Treatise on the Structure, Diseases, and 
Injuries of the Blood-Vessels, with Statistical Deduc- 
tions; being the Essay to which the Jacksonian Prize 
for the year 1844 was awarded by the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England: with numerous additions. By 
Edwards Crisp, M.R.C.8. 8vo. pp. 372, with plates, el. 
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DALLAS (A.)—A Guide to the Acts of the Apostles; or, 
Accounts of the First Spread of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ explained; with Suggestions for Personal 
Application, and for Prayer: serving as a continuation 
of the Cottager’s Guide to the New Testament. By the 
Rev. Alexander Dallas, M.A., Rector of Wonston, Hants. 
12mo. pp. 400, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIDSON (J. B )—A New System of Short-Hand; or, 
Stenography More Easy of Attainment and Tranacrip- 
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tion, and One-Third Briefer than the most lar Sys- 
tem Extant. By J. Best Davidson. 12mo. ( ), Pp. 


24, sewed, 2s. 

DAY (W.)—Punetuation reduced to a System. By Wm. 
Day. 3d edition, 18mo. pp. 148, 1s. 6d. 

DEVIL (THE) AT OXFORD ; being a True and Faith- 
ful Accouut of a Visit recently paid by his Satanic Ma- 
jesty to that Seat of Learning. By Phosphorous Squill, 
Arm, Fil. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 28, sewed, Is. 

DUNGANNON (A.)—A Letter w the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor, on the Proposed Powis Testimonial. By Arthur, 
Viscount Dungannon, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
avo. Comsat) pe 12, sewed, 6d. 

DUTCH RAILWAYS.—The Tiuth in the Affairs re- 
lating to the Dutch-Rhenish Railway. 8vo. pp. 26, sewed, 


ls. 
DE PORQUET (L. P. R. F.)—Corrige, ou Partie Fran- 
aise des Exercises dela Nouvelle Gri ire Parisi 





of the Anglican Bishopric at Jerusalem, and on the need 
of an Ecclesiastical Synod. By Julius Chas. Hare, M A. 
8vo. Ai? 174, bourds, 5s. 

HAWKINS (E.)—Annals of the Colonial Church, Diocese 
of New Brunswick. By Ernest Hawkins, B.D. Fep. 
8vo pp. 74, cloth, Is. 

HEADLEY (J. 'T.)—Washington and his Generals. By 
J. T. Headley. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1, pp. 362, and 

weit ow York), cloth, 8s. 

HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. Ilustrated by Extracts from 
Writers, both Ancient and Modern, on the Gods of 
Greece, Rome, India, Scandinavia, &c. 8vo. pp. 304, 
with 200 Engravings, cloth, reduced to 5e. 

HENGSTENBERG (E. W.)—The Christology of the Old 
Testament and Commentary on the Messianic Predic- 
tions of the Prophets. By E. W. He nberg. Abridged 
from the ‘Transiation of Dr. Renel Keith, by the Rev. 
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ar Louis-Philippe R. F. De Porquet. 14th edition, 
12mo. pp. 70, sewed, Is. 

EARLY TRAINING; or, Warnings and Encouragements 
for Christian Parents. 18mo. pp. 102, cloth, Is. 

EASY ANTHEMS for the Festivals, &c., of the Church. 
4to. pp. 32, sewed, 4s, 

EDUCATION.—The Late Struggle for Freedom of Educa- 
tion: a brief Record of the Principal Facts and Incidents 
in the Contest. By the Congregational Board of Educa- 
tion. 8vo. pp. 56, sewed, Is. 

—— Government Scheme of Education and the Free 
Church: a Letter to the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland. By the Rev. 
Abercromby L. Gordon, one of the Ministers of the Free 
Charch. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed, 4d. 

—— A Few Words of Common Sense, addressed to Com- 
mon People, on the Education Question. 12mo. (Caine), 
pp. 18, sewed, Id, 

—— A Letter addressed to Richard Shiel, Esq , Chairman 
of the Meeting of the Roman Catholics, holden in Liver- 
pool on April 28th, to consider the Education Grant. By 
Anglo-Catholicas. 8vo. pp. 16, sewed, 6d. 

EDWARDS (H.)—Watchfulness the Great Duty of the 
Church, proving the near Appvoach of the Last Great 
Tribulation, with an Elucidation of the Prophetic Scrip- 
tures. By H. Edwards, LL.D. 32mo. pp. 154, cl. 1s. 

EXTRACTS from Blanco White's Journal and Letters. 
Post 8vo. (Boston), pp. 52, sewed, 6d. 

FASHIONABLE DANCING. By Cellarius. With 12 
illustrations by Gavarni. Simall 4to. pp. 144, illuminated, 
boards, 7s. 6d. 

FORTESQUE: a Novel. By James Sheridan Knowles. 
3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 986, cloth, 21s. 6d. 

FRY (£.)—Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth aaa with 
Extracts from her Journals and Letters. Edited by two 
of her Duughters. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 508, cloth, 12s. 

GAUGAIN (MRS.)—Crochet D’Oyley Book. By Mrs. 
Gaugain. No. 3, oblong, pp. 32, sewed, 6d. 

—— Knit Polka Book. By Mrs. Gaugain. Oblong, pp. 
32, sewed, 6d. 

GIBBS (J.)—Letters from Grefenberg in the Years 1843, 
1844, 1845, 1846 ; with the Report and Extracts from the 
Correspondence of the Enniscorthy Hydropathic Society. 
By John Gibbs. 12mo. pp. 308, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

GILES (E.)—Nonconformity in the South: an Historical 
Sketch of the Hampshire Association; with a brief Pre- 
face, by the Rev. James Bennet, D.D. To which are 
added, Biographical Notices of its Founders, by Rev. 
Edward Giles, of Newport. 12mo. (Southampton), pp. 
48, sewed, 6d. 

GIRAUD (M. C.)—The Treaty of Utrecht. By M. Charles 
Giraud. Translated from the French. 8vo. pp. 114, 
appendix, pp. 46, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

GIRDLESTONE (H.)—Notes on the Apocalypse. An In- 
quiry into the Mystery of the Seven Stars and Seven 
Lamp Brauches of the Apocalypse, &c.&c. By Henry 
Girdlestone, A.B. 8vo. pp. 90, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

GODOLPHIN (MRS )—The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By 
John Evelyn, of Wootton, Esq. Now first published 
and edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 12mo. 


pp. 284, cloth, 6s. 

GOOD THINGS TO COME; being Lectures delivered 
during Lent, 1847, at St. George’s, BI bary. By 
‘Twelve Clergymen of the Church of England. With a 
Preface, by the Rev. W. W. Pym, M.A. 12mo. pp. 460, 
cloth, 6s. 

GRAHAM (F. J.)—On the Potatoe Disease. By F. J. 
Graham, F.L.S. Prize Essay. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed, plain, 


2s.; col , da. 

GUIDE TO THE SAVIOUR, for the Young. 18mo. pp. 
108, with Engravings, 1s. cloth ; half morocco, 2s. 

HAIRS (C.)—The Crochet Collar Book. By Chas. Hairs. 

uare, pp. 30, sewed, 6d. 

HALLEY (R.)—A Reply to the Lectures of the Rev. 
Charles Stovel, on Christian Discipleship and Baptism, 
and to the Strictures of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw in an 
Appendix to his Dissertation on Infant Baptism. By 
Robert Halley, D.D. 12mo. pp. 218, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HAMILTON (SIR W.)—A Ne nande tery move Morgan, 
Esq., on his Claim to an Independent iscovery of a 
New Principle in the Theory of Syllogism, from Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart.; and subjoined the whole 
previous Coirespondence, and a Postscript in Answer to 
Professor De Morgan's “ Statement.” 8vo. pp. 50, 
sewed, Is. 

HAND-BOOK (THE) OF JOKING; or, What to Say, Do, 
and Avoid By Two of the Jones’s: with an illustra- 
tion by John Leech. 24mo. pp. 64, cloth, Is. 

HAPPY IGNORANCE; er, Church and State : a Reli- 
gious Adventure, with Notes by the Editors. 12mo. pp. 
214, cloth, 5s. 

HARE (J. C.)—The Victory of Faith. By Julias Charles 
Hare, M.A. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 214, boards, 6s. 

—— The Means of Unity : a Charge to the Clergy of the 

Archdeaconry of Lewes, delivered at the ordinary Visi- 

tation in 1842 ; with Note:, especially on the Institution 








Th Kerchever Arnold. 8vo. pp. 710, cloth, 18s. 

HERBERT (LORD.)—Life of Edward, Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury. Written by Himself; with a Prefatory Me- 
moir and Portrait. Medium 8vo. pp. 52, sewed, Is. 10d. 
(Smith's Standard Library.) 

HICKLIN (J.)—Excursions in North Wales: a Complete 
Guide to the Tourist through that Romantic Country ; 
containing Descriptions of its Picturesque Beauties, His- 
torical Antiquities, and Modern Wonders. Edited by 
John Hicklin. 18mo. (Chester), pp. 218, cloth, 3s. 

HOARE (A. M.)—The Fitness of Christianity to Improve 
the Moral and Social Condition of the Northern Nations 
which Overthrew the Roman Empire : an Essay which 
obtained the Hulsean Prize for the Year 1846 B. 
Arthur M. Hoare, B.A. 8vo. (Cambridge), pp. 100, Sri | 


3s. 6d. 

HOME AND [TS INFLUENCE. By the Hon. Adela 
Sidney. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 946, boards, 31s. Gd. 

HOOK \W. F )—Sermons suggested by the Miracles of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D. Vol. 1, fep. 8vo. (Leeds), pp. 352, cloth, 5s. 

HOOPER (J.)—Catholice Doctrine ; or, a Word in Season. 
By the Rev. John Hooper. A new and considerably 
enlarged edition, 8vo. pp. 628, cloth, 12s. 

HOW TO LOOK YOUNG AND HANDSOME: Conclu- 
sions from Natural Philosophy and Opinions of the 
most celebrated Physicians. Applicable to both Sexes, 
32mo. pp. 36, cloth, Is. 24mo. pp. 54, 2s. 

HUDSON (J.)—The History and Principles of the Book 
of Common Prayer, practically explained. By the Rev. 
J. Hudson. 18mo pp. 188, cloth, 3s. 

HUNT (T.)—Practical Observations on the Pathdlogy and 
Treatment of Certain Diseases of the Skin, generally 
pronounced intractable ; [llustrated by upwards of Forty 
Cases. By Thomas Hunt, M.R.C.S8. Eng. L.S.A., &c. 
&vo. pp. 168, cloth, 6s. 

INQUIRY (AN) into the Difference of Style observable in 
Aacient Glass Paintings, especially in England: with 
Hints on Glass Painting. By an Amateur. Vol. 1, Text; 
Vol. 2, Plates. 8vo. (Oxford), pp. 422, cloth, 30s. 

IRELAND.—The Evils of freland; their trae Source and 
only sufficient Remedy: a Lecture. By the Rev. T. D. 
Gregs, M.A. 8vo. pp. 16. sewed, 3d. 

—— The Measures which can alone ameliorate effectually 
the en of the Irish People. 8vo. pp. 68, sewed, 
Is. 6d. , 

—— Irish Sufferers and Anti-Irish Philosophers; their 
Pledges and Performances. By Eneas Macdonnell, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 60, sewed, Is. 

—— Thoughts on the Poor-Relief Bill for Ireland : together 
with Reflections on her Miseries, their Causes, and their 
Remedies. By John, Earl of Shrewsbury. 8vo. pp. 84, 
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JAMES (W.)--Thoughts upon the Theory and Practice of 
the Poor-Laws; being a Series of Letters originally 
written to the Editor of “ The Spectator.” By Sir Walter 
James, Bart. 8vo. pp. 94, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

JARDINE'’S Naturalist’s Library. People’s edition. Vol. 
23, 12ino. pp. 248, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

JEREMIAH PARKES; a Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie 
Daniel. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 849, boards, 31s. 6d. 

JESUIT (THE) at Cambridge. By Sir George Stephen. 
2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 686, boards, 21s. 

JOBERT (A. C. G.)—The Philosophy of Geology. By 
A. C. G. Jobert. Part 1, 18mo. pp. 190, cloth, 5s. 

JOHNS (B. G.)—The Collects and ——— for every 
Sunday and Festival throughout the Year. By the Rev. 
B.G. Johns. 18mo. pp. 180, cloth, 3s. 

KEIGHTLEY (T.)—A History of India, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Keightley. Part 
3, royal 8vo, pp. 78, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

—— Roy. 8vo. in 1 vol. pp. 206, cloth, 8s. 

Whittaker’s Popular Library. 

KEITH (A.)—Examination of Mr. Elliott’s Theory of the 
First Six Seals, and of the Death, Resurrection, and As- 
cension of the Witnesses. By A. Keith. Post 8vo. 
(Edinburgh), pp. 148 cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LANE (W.)—Greek Versification Simplified: a Series of 
Easy and Progressive Exercises in Greek Versification ; 
serving as an Introduction to other and more difficult 
Exercises in Greek Verse: to which are subjoined, Ex- 
ercises on the Enclitics and Accentuation in General, 
with copious Explanatory Notes ; adapted to the use of 
the Junior and Middle Classes in Grammar Schools. By 
William Lane. 12mo. pp. 74, cloth, 3s. 

LECTURES on the English Poets. 8vo. pp. 136, cloth, 
6s. 


LEMON (C.)—A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Clarendon on the Copper Ore Duties. 8vo. pp. 36, sewed, 


Is. 
LEUPOLT (C. B.)—Recellections of an Indian ar 
By Rev. C. B. Leupolt. 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 198, cl 


2s. 

LLOYD (J.)—Poems. J John Lloyd, Esq. Post 8vo. 
(Liandovery), pp. 248, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LORD (C. F.J.)—Health of Towns and Villages: Letter 
to Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, Bart., &c., on the Sources 








of Bodily and Mental Disease, and the Practicability of 
their Eradication. By Charles F. J. Lord. 8vo. pp. 24, 


sewed, Is. 

MACARDY’S (J.) Life Assurance and the Practice of Life 
Offices. 12mo. pp. 114, sewed (reduced), 1s. 

MACDUFF (J. R.)--Wells of Baca; or, Solaces of the 
Christian Mourner, and other Thoughts on Bereavement. 
By Rev. John R. Macduff. 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 58, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

MACKAY (C )—Voices from the Mountains. By Charles 
Mackay, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 118, sewed, 1s. 

MACFARLAN (D.)—Bible Temperance and Present Duty, 
addressed particularly to Office Bearers and Members if 
the Free Church. By the Kev. D. Macfarlan, D.D. Post 
8vo. pp. 72, sewed, Is. 

MARY-ANNE WELLINGTON, the Soldier’s Daughter, 
Wife, and Widow. By the Rev. Richard Cobboild. 2d 
edition, revised, post 8vo. pp. 478, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

MASON (J.)—An Inquiry into the Economy, Exchange, 
and Distribution of Wealth. My J. Mason. 8vo. pp. 64, 
sewed, Is. 

MASKELL (W.)—Monumenta Ritulia Ecclesia Angli- 
cane ; or, Occasional Offices of the Church of England 
according to the Ancient Use of Salisbury: the Prymer 
in English, and other Prayers and Forms; with Disser- 
tations and Notes. By the Rev. William Maskell, M.A. 
Vol. 3, 8vo. pp. 396, cloth, 18s. 

MILES (W.)—The Horse's Foot; and, How to Keep it 
Sound: with illustrations. By William Miles, Esq. 5th 
edition, with an Appendix on Shoeing in General, and 
Hunters in Particular, oblong folio, pp. 102. cloth, 9s. 

—_ vendix separate, pp. 36, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

MILLER (T.)—The Boy's Spring Book ; descriptive of the 
Season, Scenery, Raral Life, aud Country Amusements. 
By Thos. Miller. Square, pp. 128, with 35 illustrations, 
cloth, 3s.; sewed, 2a. 

MILTON (J.)—Last Thoughts on the Trinity. By John 
Milton. Extracted from his Posthumous Work entitled 
“A Treatise on Christian Doctrine. compiled from the 
Holy Scripture Alone.” Post 8vo. (Boston, U.S.), pp. 
96, sewed, 6d. 

MOBERLY (C. F.)—Stories from Herodotus. By Charles 
F. Moberly. 18mo. pp. 286, cloth, 3s. 

MOEHLER (J. A.)—Symbolism. From the German, with 
a Memoir of the Author, by Jas. Burton Robertson, Exq. 
2d edit 2 vols. Bvo. pe. 868, boards, reduced to I4s. 

MONRO (E.)—The Vast Army: an Allegory. By the 
Rev. Edward Monro, 12mo. pp. 84, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MORE (Sir T.)\—A Dialogue of Comfort against Tribuin- 
oo. By Sir Thomas More, Knight. Post 8vo. pp. 332. 

Ss. 
Catholic Library, Vol. 3. 

MORGAN (E.)—Ministerial Record ; or, Brief Account of 
the Great Progress of Religion under the Ministry of the 
Rev. W. Williains, of Pantycelyn, Carmarthenshire. By 
the Rev. E. Morgan, A.M. 12mo. pp. 176, sewed, 2s. 

MURPHY (P.)—Astronomical Aphorisms ; or, Theory of 
Nature founded on tke immutable Basis of Meteoric 
Action. By P. Murphy, Exq. 12mo. pp. 168, cl., 5s. 

MURSELL (J. P.)—Methodisin and Dissent; being Stric- 
tures upon a Pamphlet by the Rev. J. Beckwith, entitled 
“The Position of the Wesleyans in reference to the 
Church and Dissenters.” By J.P. Murseil. 8vo. pp. 18, 


sewed, 3d. 

MUSIC BOOK (The). Vol. 1, containing Twenty original 
Songs, Quadrilles, and Waltzes. Edited by Mrs. G. A. 
a Beckett. Folio, pp. 140, half bound, 12s, 

MUSICAL HERALD (The): a Journal of Masic and 
Musical Literature. Edited by George Hogarth, Esq. 
Vol. 2, 4to. pp. 208, cloth, 8s. 

MY FLOCK ; or, the Parish Priest’s Register. 12mo. pp. 
132, roan limp, and clasp, 3s. 6d. 

NORTON (A.)—The Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels. By Andrew Norton. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 


yr cloth, 20s. 

NYREN'S CRICKETER’S GUIDE. Edited by Charlies 
Cowden Clarke. Corrected to 1847. 18mo. pp. 120, 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

OLIPHANT (G. H. H.)—The Law concerning Horses, 

ing, Wagers, and Gaming: with an Appendix, con- 


taining recent Cases, Statutes, &c. By George Henry 
Hewit Oliphant, B.A. 12mo. 364, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ON THE PRESENT, PAST, FUTURE with regard 
to the Creation. 8vo. pp. 28, , Is. 
ORPHANHOOD: Free-Will Offerings to the Fatheriess. 
(Published for the benefit of the Working-School, 
Haverstock Hill). Small 4to. 144, cloth, 6s. 


OUTLINES of the History and Formation of the Under- 
standing. By the Author of “ Outlines of Social Econo- 

yo 12mo, pp. 134. cloth iF 2s. 

OXENDEN (A.)—The Cottage ry. Vol. 3—A Plain 
History of the Christian Church, by the Rev. Ashton 
Oxenden, 18mo. 134, sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PAGET (F. E.)—Tales of the Village Children. By F.E. 
no M.A. 2d series, 2d edition, 18mo. pp. 252, cloth, 


Juvenile Englishman’s Library, Vol. 5. 
PAYSON (E.)—Memoirs, Select Thoughts, and Sermons of 
the late Rev. Edward Payson, D.D., Pastor of the Se- 
cond Church in Portland. Compiled by Rev. Asa Cum- 
a 3 vols. 8vo. (New York), pp. | portrait, cloth, 


PEEL (R.)—Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel. By W. 
par so + naa LL.D. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 530, with ni Mal 
clot 5 

PEASE (W.) —The Guide to Surveying and Levelling ; be- 
ing Surveying and Levelling simplified and adapted to 
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Tithe Commutations, or for Railways: the whole de- 
signed for Self-Instruction. By W. Pease. 12mo. pp. 
102. sewed, Is. 6d. 

PERRY’S Bailiff’s Account Book : for Bailiffs inthe New 
Courts for Recovery of Small Debts, 5s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 
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ter’s Companion : being a Selection of Chants and Prose® 
contained in the Gradual of the Catholic Church. Ac- 
companied with an English Translation. By A. L. 
rt cm 4to., 15s. 

PLUMMER (M.)—Observations on the Book of Common 
eoayer. By v4 Rev. Matthew Plummer, M.A. 12mo. 


pear PREE (4. FEREE (H.)—The Teac Teacher of Babes ; or, Instruc- 
tive Lessons Pictures. Birth and Miracles 
of Jesus, Life and Sufferings of Jesus, The Creation, &c. 
Rural Scenes. By Helen Plumptree. 18mo. pp. 98, cl. 
imp, 
oa MARE, _—- of es a Poem, with Notes and Ap- 


8vo. pp. 52, sewed, 2s. 
PULAR TRACTS, No.3 ‘—The Burial Service ; with 
- Pa goon on Modern Burials, Monuments, and Epi- 
Bey wy vot Seven Designs for — andan 


ptions. &8vo. SS 
paket fr (J. The whew Fast. By john Poynder, Esq. 
&vo. pp. 40, sewed, Is. 
PRESCOTT (W. H. )—History of the Conquest of Peru: 
with a Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. 
By William H. Prescott. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1026, cloth, 


story of the Conquest of Mexico: with a Prelimi- 
nary View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the 
Life of the Conqueror Hernando Cortés. 3d edition, 3 
vols. 8vo. pp. 1398, cloth, 42s. 


—— His pd the . n of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic o edit., revised, 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 
1504, cloth, i 


PROGRESSIVE TALES for Little Children, in Words of 
One and Two ee forming the , Sequel to “* Very 
Little Tales for Very Little Children.” Ist series, new 
edition, square, pp. 250, cloth, 2s. 

—— 2d series, new edit., square, pp. 236, cloth, 2s. 

RAILWAYS.—Observations on Mr. Strutt’s Railway Biil. 

al 8vo. pp. 56, sewed, Is. 

RAMBLES in ae United States and Canada during the 
Year 1845; with aShort Account of Oregon. By Rubio. 
2d edition, post 8vo. pp. 268, cloth, 4s. 

RETROSPECT (The) ; hog by? Inquiry into the Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy during e last ‘T'wenty Years ; and 
how far the Church is thereby furnished with any ‘good 
Grounds for Expecting the Instant Coming of the Lord. 
Vol. 2. 8v0. pp 350, cloth, 12s. 

yr (A.B —Cromwell: a Drama, in Five Acts. 

Alfred B. Richards, Esq. 8vo. pp. 130, sd., 
Riv = DOVE (The) : with some Quiet Thoughts « on the 
Practice of Angling. 12mo. pp. 300, cl., 7s. 
Roa SON (J.)—The Practice of the High Court of 


Chancery, as ‘~~ by the General Orders of the 8th 
of pay gy ited by John Rogerson. 8vo. pp. 340, 
cloth, ! 


ROSS (W. n Elementary Ety:mological Manual of the 
English el for the use of Schools; to which are 
il Practical Observations on Teaching Etymology. 

William Ross. 2d ed., 18mo., sewed, 6d. 
ELL.—Life of Lady Russell. 18mo., pp. 192, sd., 
aa, cloth, 10d. 
Religious Tract Society's Monthly Volume. 

SCHILLER (F. Tes Works of Frederick Schiller, His- 
torical : Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, the Maid 
of rm baw the Bride of Messina. Translated from the 
German. Square, pp. 524, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

hn's Standard ‘Library. Vol. 20. 

SEASONS (The) MORALIZED: a Poem of One Thou- 
sand Lines, especially adapted to Young People when 
come to Years of Reason. By J.C. 18mo., pp. 50, 
sewed, 6d. 

SERMONS; — 
BAYLEY ™C. F. R.)—A Christian's Solicitude for the 

Ark of his Faith, preached at Horncastle, April 27, 
1847. 8vo., > pe. 32, -ewed, Is. 

CARTER (T.T.)—Three Sermons connected with the 
National Fast Day; with an Appendix relating to the 
a of Fasting or Abstinence appointed ae the Church 

{ England. 8vo. A lg es pp. 36, sewed 

CHAPIN (E. H.)—True : @ Discourse deli- 
vered on Fast Day, in the a-ha Universalist’s 
Church, Boston. 8vo., 20, sewed, Is. 

ELLIOTT (W.)—Four preached to Young 
Persons, on the Necessity of a Seteme Preparation 
= = Rite of Confirmation. 18mo., pp. 72, cloth, 


EVERARD (E.)—Religious Principle the Only Sure 
Basis of Civil Government; preached in the Parish 
Church of Soinerset, on the Ist of Nov., 
1838, being the day of the election of Portreeve. &vo., 
pp. 20, sewed, Is. 

GOODACRE (Rey. R. H.)—The Christian's Assurance 
of God's Blessing, preached on the Feast of the Ascen- 
sion, May 13, on the Laying the Corner-Stone of a New 
pepe in ae District of St. Luke’s, Leek. 8vo., pp. 

sew 

GREGSON (J.)—The Night School; or, Educate the 

ay ny atm at Sutton Courtney, Berks. 12mo., 

H NRRISON (B.)—The Religious Care of the Church’s 
Sanctuaries, and the Religious Education of her Chil- 
dren: a Charge, deli to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Maidstone, at = Ordinary Visitation, 
1847. 8vo., pp. 56, sewed, Is. 6d 

LINCOLN (Bp. of).—Preached at the Consecration of 
py —a Church, on March 4th, 1847. 12mo., pp. 

sew 


ed, 6d. 

MILLER (C.)—The Present Scarcity : a Special Call 
to observe the Rogation Fast. 12ino., pp ie 12, sd., 3d. 
NEVINS (W.)—The Clergy’s Privilege and Duty of 
Seay Ay eg pm hed at Spilsby, at the Visita- 
- - Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 8vo., pp. 16, 


PELLEW (E.)—Preach the Word: preached May 4th, 
1847, in St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. Edmunds, at the 
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Visitation of the Ven. G. Glover, Archdeacon of Sur- | 
rey. 8vo., pp. 14, sewed, Is. 
RAWSTORNE (W. E.)—The Church’s Confession of | 
Sin, preached in the Parish Church of St. Martin, Lei- 
cester, at the Visitation of the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon, May 5. 8vo., pp. 24, sewed, Is. 
SMITH (G.)—A Servant of the Age, preached on occa- | 
sion of the Death of Richard Derry, Esq., in Norley 
Chapel, Plymouth  Fep., &vo., pp. 32, sewed. 6d. 
STUART (A. G. )—Preached in the Parish Church md 
Oakham, May 6, 1847, at the Visitation of the Aich- 
deacon of Northampton. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed, Is. 
THIRD SERIES of Sermons for Sundays, Festivals, 
Fasts, &c. Edited by the Rev. Alexander Watson. 
8vo., pp. 438, cloth, 7s. | 


SEVEN (The) CHURCHES, and other Poems. By Annie 
and Amelia. 1&mo., pp. 216, cloth, 3s. 
SHADOWS OF THE CLOUDS. By Zeta. Fep., &vo., 


ohh; 288, cloth, 5s. 

ARPE'S Railway Map of England and Wales. In case, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
mis AN’S American Journal of Science and Arts. 2d 
ries, No. 9, we | 1847, 5s. 

SINCLAIR (G.)—Useful and Ornamental Planting. By 
George Sinclair. 8vo., pp. 156, cuts, cloth, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Library of Useful Knowledge. | 
SION COLLEGE, founded by Thomas White, D. D.: | 
| 


Documents relating to the College: with an Account of | 
the Founder, and a List of the Presidents. 8vo., pp. 48, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SMITH (C. F.)—Sermons preached in the Holy Week, 
and at other Seasons of the Church. By Chas.F. Smith, | 
B.A. 12mo., pp. 384, cloth, 6s. | 

SOMETHING TRUE, the Full Knowledge of which by 
~ eg will be the ee out of the Seventh Vial. 

pp 12, sewed, 3d 

sOUTHE (R. and C.)—Robin Hood: a Fragment. By | 
the late Robert Southey and Caroline “rr g With | 
poe Fragments and Poems, by R. 8. and C.8. 12mo., 

268, cloth, 8s. 

SPINCKES (N.)—The Sick Man Visited; or, Meditations | 
and Prayers for the Sick Room. By ‘the Right Rev. 
Nathaniel Spinckes. 32mo., pp. 84, sewed, 3d. 

STODDART (T. T.)—The Angier’s Companion to the 
Rivers and Lochs of Scotland. By Thos. Tod Stoddart. 
Post 8vo., pp. 454, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SUPERNATURALISM (The) of New England. By the 
author of “ ‘The Stranger in Lowell.” Square 8vo., pp. 
78, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wiley & Putnam’s Library. 

SYLVAN’S Pictorial Hand-Book to the English Lakes: 
with Maps by James Wyld, and One Hundred Lilustra- 
tions from Origiaal Sketches by Thomas and Edward 
Gilks. Fep., 8vo , pp. 250, cloth, 5s. 

TAYLOR (J. K.)—The Burial of Burns; a Poem. By | 
John Kay Taylor. 8vo. (Glasgow), pp. 32, sewed, Is, | 

TEMPERS: with Hints for their Improvetgent in various | 
Relations of Life. 28mo., pp. 72, sewed, 4d. 

THOMSON (J.)—Key to Thomson’s Elementary Treatise | 
on oe, ey James Thomson, LL.D. 12mo., pp. | 
170, cloth, 4 

TOWNSEND ‘a. += —The Christian Pilgrimage, from | 
the Cradle to the Grave ; being an Explanation of the | 
Services of the Church of England. By the Rev. Geo, | 

Fyler Townsend, M.A. Fep., PP. 242, cloth, 5s. | 

The Churchman’s Year. By George Fyler Town- | 
send, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 948, cloth, reduced to 18s. | 

TREGOSSE (Capt.)—The Old Major of the Fiflieth ; or, 
The Railway Victim. Bs | Gopal ‘Tregosse. 12mo.— 
(Launceston), pp. 46, se 

VESTIGES OF THE N: ATUR AL HISTORY OF CREA- | 
TION. Reprint of the 6th edition, 12mo, pp. 298, sd., | 
Qs. 


6d. 

VOX VERA; or, a oe for the Future. By Simplex. 
8vo., pp. 76, sewed, 2s 

WILSON (J. Lert rend-obo a the Rev. Josias Wilson, late | 
Pastor of the English Presbyterian Church, River Ter- | 
race, Islington Consisting of the Funeral Sermons and | 
Addresses oy Rev. Jas. Hamilton, Rev. Jas. Morgan, | 
D.D., Rev. Wm. Nicolson, and Rev. Wa. Sisalgeees. 
18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED | 
STATES, FROM JULY 3 TO JULY 10. | 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July. 
(Fowlers), 25 cents. } 

ANNALIST (The) : a Record of Practical Medicine, No. | 
19. (H. Kernot, agent), 10 cents. 

CECILIA; or Woman’s Love. By Alex. Dumas. 
lated by Plunkett. 8vo. pp. 96. 

CONVERSATIONS IN 
Catholic, and a Critic. 


Trans- | 

(Williams), 25 cents. 
OME, between an Artist, a 

By W.E. Channing. 1 vol. pp. 

141. (Crosby & Nichols), 50 cents. | 

DISIURNELL’S RAIL-ROAD AND STEAMBOAT | 
Book. New edition, 1 vol. 18mo. (Disturnell), 25 
cents. 

i MANNING;; or The Bride and Maiden. By | 

H. Ingraham. + Williams), 25 cents | 

HARPERS UNITED STATES ALMANAC for 1848. | 
Pp. 54. (Harpers), 64 ce 

HUNT'S MERCHANT'S "MAGAZINE for July. (PF. | 


Hunt), 50 cents. 
pan Clerk: an Old Man’s Tale. 


JACK DATCHET, 

urinns & Co.), 

LL’S LI NG | AGE, No. 165. (Longs), 124 cents. | 

MINOR ACTING DRAMA, No. 11 and 12. (Berford & | 

Co.), each 124 cents. 

MURRAY —The Gipsey, or the Robbers of on gop 8vo. 

(a Prize Tale) pp. 100. (Gleason), 25 cent 1 
vying od I sasintana OF ENGLAND, No. 26. “ne 


RELics Ff FROM THE WRECK OF A FORMER | 


_ A. SCHNEZLER, Badisches ath ace 2 vols. 


World ; or Splinters gathered on the Shores of a Tur- 
— Planet. 8vo., engraving, pp. 96. (Graham), 25 


cen 
| SECRET TRIBUNAL: an Historical Romance. From 
the French of Dumas. 8vo. pp. 96. (Graham), 25 


cents. 

SHEPHERD LEE: an Autobiography. New and cheap- 
er edition, 2 vols. 12mo. (Harpers), 50 cents. 

SILLIMAN’S American — of Science and Art for 
July. (Francis & Co.), $1 
SOUT HERN AND W ESTERN LITERARY MESSEN 
ger for July. (Kernot, agent), 50 cents. 

SUPPLEMENT TO DISTURNELL’S NEW YORK 
State Register. 1 vol. Disturnell), 50 cents. 





THE TRINITY CHURCH QUESTION. (Harpers) 25 
cents. 

| TRAIL’S Iilustrated Josephus, No. 2. (Harpers), 25 
cents. 

do. do. do. George Vir- 


tue. English edition. $1 00. 

UPHAM'S (Prof.) Life of Madame Guyon. 
cheaper edition. 2 vols, 12mo. (Harpers.) 

| WILSON’S Guide to the French Language. 
(Dean), 75 cents. 

WOMAN, her Education and Influence. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Kirkland. 
with woodcut portraits, pp. 192. 
Kernot), 40 cents. 

WOOD'S Treatise on the Practice of Medicine. 
large 8vo (Grigg, Elliowt & Co.), $6 00. 


RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS, 


New and 
New edition. 


By Mrs. Reed. 
1 vol. 12mo., 
Fowler & Wells. (H. 


2 vols. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
| EIN MZRCHEN von H. Ritter v. Levitschnigg. Pest, 


1847, $1 00. 

JOSEPHU 8 FAUST, ein Gedicht von Wold. Niirnberger. 
2nd edition. Landsberg, 1847, 50 cents. 

OSSIAN, deutsch von Ado. Bottger. Leipzig, 1847, $1 50. 

| EMILIE CARLEN, der Einsiedler auf der Johannis- 
Klippe. 3 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1847, $3 75. 

TH. G. v. HIPPEL, Kreuz u. Querzuge des Ritters A. bis 
Z. 2 vols. Stuttgart, 1847, $1 00. 

Lebenslaufe nach aufsteigender Linie nebst Beila- 

gen A.B C. 4 vols. Stuttgart, 1847, $1 75. 

_B. SEV. INGEMANN, oe u, Naja. od. die Grénlin- 
der. Berlin, 1847, $1 1 

|H V. KLEIST’sS ceasaline ———. Herausgeg. v. L. 
Tiek. 2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1847, $1 





Karls- 

ruhe, 1847, $1 50. 

H. SMIDT, Berlin u. West- Afrika, ein Brandenburg. Sec- 
Roman. 6 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1847, $5 00. 

RUD. TOPFFER, die Bibliothek — Oheims, eine 
Genfer Novelle. Leipzig, 1847, $1 25. 

'J. J. GRANDVILLE, eine andere Welt von Plinius d. 
dJiingsten. Leipzig, 1847, with plates, $4 75. 


THEOLOGY, 


MONATSSCHRIPFT f. die evang. Kirche der Rheinprovinz 
u. Westphalens ; herausgeg von Dr. C. J. Nitzsch u. K. 
H. Sack, 6 Jahrg., 184% Bonn. 12 parts, $2 75. 

THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT —In Verbin- 
dung mit mehreren Gelehrten herausgeg. von Dr. v. 
Drey, Dr. Kuhn, Dr. Hefele und Dr. Wette, 29 Jabrg., 
Tiibingen, 1847, 8vo.. $2 75. 

VIERTELJAHRSCHRIFT f. Theologie u. Kirche, von Dr. 
Liicke u. Dr. K. Wieseler, 3 Jahrg., 1847. Gottingen, 
8vo., $2 00. 

| BIBLISCHES REALWCERTERBUCH von Dr. Geo. 
Bened. Winer. 3d edition. Leipzig, 1847. Ist. vol., 

50. 


| HIOB.—Praktische Philosophie od. kiare Darstellung der 
im Buche Hiob obwaltenden Jdeen von Dr. Mor. Le- 
wenthal. Frankfort, A.M., 1847, $1 38. 

EXEGETISCHE SCHRIFTEN zum neuen Testament von 
Dr. L Fr. O. Baumgarten Crusius. Vol. 3, part L. 
(Anch u. d. Tit.: Commentar ib. der Brief Pauli an die 
— u. Kolosser von, etc.) Jena., 4847, Bvo., 44 


EM. ‘SWE DENBORGIL Diarii spiritualis Partis V. vol. 1., 
cont. indicem partium [., 1,2, If. [V. ut et adversariorum 
in libros Vet. Testamenti. E chirographo ejus in Biblieth. 
Reg. Acad. Holmiensis asservato nune primum edid. Dr. 
Jo. Fr. Im, Tafel. Tiibinge, 1847, $3 38. 

diarii spiritualis pars VII., cont. appendicem, una 

cum authoris imagine. Nunc primum edid. Jo. Fr. im. 

Tafel, $2 25. 

Continuatio de ultimo judicio et de mundo spirituali. 

GUST. AD. FRICHE.—Argumenta pro dei existentia, pars 
I. Lipsie, 1847, 30 cents. 

DAS SACRAMENT der Taufe nebst d. anderen damit 
zusammenhangenden Akten der Initiation. Dogmatisch, 
his*orisch, liturgisch dargestellt von Dr. J. W. Fr. Héf- 
ling, Prof. Erlangen, 1847, $2 25. 

UEBER DIE HELL. EU CHARISTIE, von Dr. Joh. Per- 
rone. Augsburg, 1847, 75 cents. 

| SAMMTLICHE WERKE der Kirchen- Viiter. Aus d 
Urtext in das Deutsche iibersetzt. Vol.35. Kempten, 
1847, &vo., 75 cents. 

| AUG. NEANDER.—Aligemeine Geschichte der Christl. 
Religion u. Kirche. 2d edition. Hamburg, 1847. Vols. 








1—4, $11 00. 
| CHRISTLICHE KIRCHENGESCHICHTE der neuesten 


Zeit von dem Anfange der grossen Glaubens- u. Kirchen- 
spaltung des 16. Jahrh. bis auf unsere i von Dr. 
Casp- Riffel. Mainz, 1847. Vols. 1—3, $7 00. 
/ALTERTHUMER der Angelsachsischen Kirche von Dr. 
J. Lingard. Breslau, 1847. $1 63. 
IR. K. R. HAGENBACH, Lehrbuch der Dogmenge- 
pr agg Ist vol. bis auf eae Damascenus. 2d 
edition. Leipzig, 1847. $1 38. 
| SAMMLUNG Symbolischer Biicher der reformirten Kir- 
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- Xe von J. Jac. Mess. Vols. 1-3. Neuwied, ILLUSTRATED FRENCH BOOKS, 
DIE SCHGENHEIT DER KATHOL. KIRCHE, dargestellt 
in ihren fiiusseren Gebriiuchen von Greg. Rippel. 5 edit. 
Mainz, 1847. 75 cents. 
PTA NM OWMTIR—Briefe iib. deu Moreh des Maimonides. 


Aus d. Hebr. iibersetzt, mit e. Einleitung versehen u. | ON STEEL, COPPER, AND WOOD, 
durch hinreichende Anmerkk. erliiut von Dav. Otten- 


sover. 8vo. Fiirth, 1846. 44 cents. IN THE MOST SPIRITED STYLE, 
EINLEITUNG IN DIE SCHRIFTEN DES NEUEN | BY THE 


Testaments von Dr. J. Lh. Hug, Prof. 4. Theol. 4th edi- FIRST PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS IN FRANCE. 


tion. ag hh el = i, ated 

QUATUOR EVANGELI: atthaei, arci, , 
Lucae, Joannis in hermoniam redacta. Textum cum | All bound in half morocco extra, in Paris. 
cod. Ephraemi Syri regio nunc demum accurate contulit, HISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON ; par Norvins. Imperial 
et variis lectionibus tum aliorum codd., t.m oie | §vo. $7 50 
editionis recentiorumque editi praestant. adjectis ARAILARD E i a i 
recogn. Jos. H. Friedlieb, Prof. Vratislaviae, 1847. Imperial Aan a. OISE, Lettresde; Ed. par Guizot. 


$i 38. | .] al 
EVANGELU'M PALATINUM INEDITUM. sive reli. | MY THOLOGIE PITTORESQUE ; par Odolant Desnos. 
quiae textas evangeliorum Jatini ante Hieronymum vers: | _ Tpertal Bvo. $3 25. 
ex codice Palatino purpureo quarti vel quinti p. Chr. | JES ETRANGERS A PARIS: par Janin. Imperial 
sxeculi nunc —— ~~~ Const. —— | 8vo. . 
dorf, th. Dr. et Prof. Lipsiae, 1847. 4to. $15 75. HIST a Ss BL P 
ERKLARUNG DER HEIL. SCHRIFTEN des Neuen pat ag ne a. uate we 
Testamentes von Frz. Xav. Massi, Pfr. Vol. 11, part 1. | HISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON . 
Regensburg. 1847. 8vo. 50 cents. say -EON ; par de l’Ardeche et Ver- 
DISSERTATIO THEOLOG. DE CHRISTI, e cruce pen-__ ®&t Imperial 8vo. colored. $9. 
dentis, vocibus. Gerh. Joh. Vinke. Trier, 1847. 8vo. HISTOIRE DE LA VIE DES SAINTS, des Péres et des 
88 cents. | Martyrs. 2 vols. imperiul 8vo. $8 50. 





WITH 


NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 





DISSERTATIO THEOLOG. DE ORATIONE, a Petro HISTOIRE DES ORDRES DE CHIVALERIE, Civile | 
et Militaires; par Perrot. 4t0.; with colored plates. | 


Apostolo, parrante Luca Act. fl, 11-36, habita, quam 
scrips. P. Did. Schouw Santvoort. ‘Trier, 1847. 75cts, $12 75. 
ARNOBII ORATORIS ADVERSUS NATIONES LIBR PRANCE MILITAIRE, Histoire des Armées Frangaises 


Vi. Recens., emend. adnot. et illustr. Fre. Oehler. s 
(Bibliotheca patrum ecclesiasticorum |ntinorum selecta. | Be ag 21. de 1792 a 1837; par Hays. 5 vols. 


Ad optim libr. fidem edita cur. E.G. Gersdorf. Vol. 12.) 1 
Ligeine, 1847. 75 cents. (Vol. 1-12, $7 75) LE COSTUME DE PEUPLES de I'Antiquite ; par A. 


BIOGRAPHIEN DENWURDIGER PRIESTER u. Pri- Lens. Imperial Svo. $5. 


Jaten der rém. kath. apost. Kirche von Bh. Wagner.’ LA BRETAGNE; par Jules Janin. Imperial 8vo. | 
$7 50. 





Vol. 1, part2. Aschaffenburg, 1047. (Vol. 1. $1 50.) 





- ae; par Jules Janin. Imperial 8vo. 


Advertisements. 
eine L’ALGERIE, Ancienne et Moderne: par Gallibert. Imp. 
NOW LET THE PUBLIC JUDGE. 8vo. 50. 


TO THE FRIENDS of Correct Education and Truth. LA TOURAINE, Ancienne et Moderne ; par Bellanger. 
Marcius Willson’s Re y to and exposure of Mrs. Willard’s Imperial 8vo. $7 50. 
Appeal, &c., is published, and can be had gratis on appli- | HISTOIRE DE L'ART MONUMENTAL, dans |’ Anti- 


cation to MARK H. NEWMAN & CO.,, 199 Broadway. |  tiquite ° 
The original “ Review of — Histories,” as publish- | a re au moyen age; par Batissier. Imperial 8vo. 
ed in i945, accompanies this Answer, sv that the public | » es 
may judge of the “wrong and injury done” to Mrs. Wil- be aes EN ZIGAG; par B. Topffer. Imperial 8vo. 
lard by this “slanderous pamphiet;” the “ Reply,” we | . 
trust, will fully show the nature of her claims to originali- SLLVIO PELLICO, Mes Prisons. Imperial 8vo. $5 50. 
ty,” as well as the falseness of that serious charge of GRANDVILLE. Nouveaux Tableau de Paris. Imperial 
“ trespass on her literary property.” | &yvo. c 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 

N.B. It being impossible for us to ascertain who may | {mperial 8vo. 
have received Mrs. Willard’s “ Appeal,” we respectfully | : 
ask that all friends of Education, ‘Teachers, Editors and | CORINNE ; par Madame de Stael. 2 vols. 8vo. 7 50. 


LA BRETAGNE, panne et Moderne; par Chevallier. 


others who have received the said “ Appeal” will send us FABLES DE FLORIAN; illustrées par Grandville. 8vo. 


their names and post-office address, and we will forward $4 50. 
the “ Reply,” free of postage. 
MARK H. NEWMAN &CO, __onettes. Imperial 8vo. 
_199 Broadway. | ROLAND FURIEUX; par Arioste. Illustrées par Johan- 
$6. 


THE AN SWER | not. Imperial 8vo, 


je26 3t fp 


| LES EVANGILES; with illustrated borders and vig- 








‘THE LITERARY WORLD: 
| A Gazette for Authors, Readers and Publishers. 
Edited by C. F. HOFFMAN. 


To plan of the Literary World is to offer a medium 
where the Author and Publisher, the Bookseller and 
the Bookbuyer, the Reader and Critic, may all communi- 
cate with each other, asin a Literary Exchange. 
|. The true interests of all these parties are undoubtedly 
| identical, in all book transactions which are conducted in 
| good faith ; and by impartially placing their claims side by 
side with each other, The Literary World hopes to hasten 
the era when this truth shall be generally understood and 
acted upon. As a G»zette tor Readers, Avthors, and 
Publishers, its own success is necessarily dependent upon 
| preserving the strictest impartiality when attempting to 
| define the relations between these respective parties in any 
| Special instance, and this is the best guarantee that can be 
| offered for the independence of the work, 
| ‘The contents of the Literary World embrace Reviews, 
| with extracts of interest of the New Publications of the 
_day, both American and European ; essays on new topics 
| in the Scientific and Medical Departments ; papers on An 
cient Literature ; original articles on German Letters, with 
occasional retrospective glances at old English Literature ; 
| Criticisms on Contemporary Art; notices of the move- 
| ments of Historical, Literary, and Scientific Societies alike 
in the United States and in Europe. with a general cor- 
rsepondence on matters relating to Education, Art, Litera- 
ture, and collateral topics, and gleanings from Foreign 
Journals, Publishers’ Circular, and Advertisements. 

The Publishers’ Circular will contain a register of new 
| publications under a threefold division, Foreign, English, 
/and American, and will include all new publications of 

worth. All literary intelligence relating to the book trade 
_ will be found under this head. 
| Toall literary men, schools and academies, where young 
men are preparing for college, this feature in the paper 
must make it very valuable. 


ly Lin general literary conduct of the work must speak for 
tse 
| . 


We select, however, on account of its brevity, the fo! 
lowing opinion of one of our leading and most influential 
journals: 

| “A recent number of the Literary World contains brief 
reviews of Walt and Vult, or the Twins of Jean Paul ; 
the Youth of Shakspeare; 4 just notice of Moore and 
| Southey; do. of Mrs Butler's remarkabie Year of Conso- 
lation; the Progress of Ethnology; the Agamemnon of 
ZZschylus, &c. This mode of reviving a taste for the an- 
| cient literature will, we hope, be pursued from time to 
| time, as occasion may serve. We scarcely know how our 
| literary periodicals could better serve the cause of letiers 
| in an age of license and innovation. We anticipate much 
| benefit to the public taste from this enterprise under the 
| direction of Mr. Hoffman. In such a work Poetry and 
Philosophy may reasonably be expected to speak their na- 
tive fongue and nothing, it is to be presumed, will be sutf- 
fered to pollute the fountains of Ilyssus. Here, if any- 
| where, the triple fortress of morality, literature, and law 
| may be defended against the lawless lustihood of our 
| generation with boldness and vigor. Thus conducted, the 
| enterprise cannot fail to do the State some service; for 
| whatever tends to strengthen, exalt, purify, and rightly di- 
| rect the popular anderstanding—to turn it from ‘lying 
vanities’ to the spirit of truth and life—serves to preserve 
| and establish the blessings of civil society.’— Newark 


} 


'CEUVRES COMPLETES DE BERANGER;; Iilustrées Sentinel. 


To Mr. Willson’s Repiy to Mrs. Willard’s Ap-| par Grandville. Imperial svo. 35. 
peal will be ready in a few days. 


In the meantime, we would respectfully ask all friends 
of Education who may have received Mr. Wilison's | 
Pamphlets, and would “judge” fairly, to send us their) Tocco. 
names, and we will forward “ Mrs. Willard’s Answer,” 
free of postage. 


cient MS. inthe ok Library; by Crapelet. Imp. 8vo 
jy3 2 fp 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., | half morocco. 
} 
} 


51 John street. 


NINETEENTH 





Royal Library. Imperial 8vo. half morocco. 25. 


| CEREMONIES DES GAGES DE BATAILLE du Bon 
Roi Philippe de France: from an ancient MS. with en- | Cent; over one hundred miles, one cent and a half. 
gravings of the Illuminations. Imperial 8vo. half mo- ‘The most liberal indacement offered to agents and can 


LE PAS D’ARMES DE LA BERGERE, from an an- 


All communications, by mail, must be post paid. 
Postage on this paper within one hund miles, one 


| Vassers. 

| Specimen numbers furnished gratis on application to the 
| publishers. 

| ‘The paper has now reached its twentieth number. 

| Terms of subscription $3 per annum, payable in ad- 


L’HISTOIRE DE CHATELAIN DE COUCY et de la vance; four copies sent to one address for $10. 
Dame Fayal; from a MS. of the 13th Century,in the) *,* Country editors copying this entire in a conspicuous 


| part of their paper, and calling the attention of their read- 


BOSTO N TRADE SALE |CHANTS ET CHANSONS POPULAIRES DE LA| rs to the advertisement, by sending the paper in which it 


Of Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, 
Bookbinders’ Stock, Paper, &c. 
TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, Aveust 24th, 1847. 
The undersigned respectfully request consignments of 





imperial Svo. half morocco, gilt edges. $20. 
| With a Variety of French Books in General Literature. 
For Sule by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
Booksellers and Importers, 





BOOKS, STATIONERY. STERBOT YER PLATEs,| jy!@ 7 Astor House, N. Y. 
BOOKBIN DERS’ x, dce., . . 

for the next regular Trade Sale, to commence at the above NICHOLAS’S HISTORY 

date, and to be conducted as heretofore, under the direc- oF THE 


tion of the Committee of the Trade. 
Invoices should be furnished by the Ist of July next, as 
the Catalogue will then be put to press. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, 
Boston, June 12, 1847. (11t 110 Washington street. 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. | have been conferred for 
The only American edition authorized by the English” NAVAL AND MILITARY SERVICES; 


publishers : 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 


OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Times to | Splendidly printed, and illustrated by numerous Plates, 


the Death of Commodus, A.D. 192. By Dr. Leonhard 
Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 
Published by 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass. 


illuminated in gold and colored, including full-length 
Portraits of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
the King of Hanover, &c. 


Four Volumes, Iinperial 4to. $45 00. 


MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., For Sale by 
New York. BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
And may be had on application to all booksellers. Booksellers and Importers, 
jy 33t jyl0 7 Astor House, N. Y. 





With an Account of the Medals, Crosses, and Clasps which 


France ; profusely Iilustrated and set to Music. 3 vols, | @ppears, will be exchanged with. 


Any clergyman who will send the names of three 
| subscribers with the money ($9), shall receive this paper 
| gratis while his subscribers continue. 
| OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 

je 26 136 Nassau street, corner of Beekman. 


| 
THE LIFE 





Or THE 


REV. CHARLES SIMEON. 


| WITH A RECOMMENDATORY ESSAY. 
! 


BY BISHOP McILVAINE. 
j One vol. 8vo. Price $2. 
| ‘Three Thousand Copies of this valuable Memoir have 
| been circulated in a few days in England, and 3000 more 
| are printing. 
Just Published by 
jy3 ROBERT CARTER. | 


BOOK-BINDING. 


ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed 

that very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 

| is executed by ihe subscribers at the lowest prices. 

| Their patronsgr is «arnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
tion to theit orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 


| subscribers. 
; MATTHEWS & RIDER, : 
| aatf 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. 





: 
| 
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LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A TREATISE ON 


THE LAW OF CONTRACTS 


RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES 
EX CONTRACTU, 
BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ.,, 


Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
In one volume, octavo, handsomely bound in law sheep. 

In this Treatise upon the most sone and frequently administered branch of law, the author has collected, 
arranged and developed, in an intelligible an 
su ted, illustrated or exemplified them by references to nearly four thousand adjudged cases. It comprises the 
rights and liabilities of seller and purchaser; landlord and tenant ; letter and hirer of chattels ; borrower and lender ; 
workman and employer ; master, servant and apprentice ; principal, agent and surety ; husband and wife ; partners ; 
joint stock companies ; corporations ; trustees ; provisional committee-men ; ship owners; ship masters ; innkeepers ; 
carriers ; infants ; lunatics, &c. 

It is unnecessary to dilute at length upon the vast importance of the law of contracts, upon its intrinsic excellence 
and merits, and the advantage «f an acquaintance with its general rules and principles to every man of business, as 
well as to the professed lawyer. From a cursory glance at the contents of the present volume, it will be abundantly 
evident that there are few mercantile transactions that can be entered into and conducted with safety without some 
knowledge of the subjects therein treated of. In Europe, the study of the law has long constituted an essential branch 
of a liberal education ; end itis surprising, that in a commercial country like our own, so little attention should be paid by 


the public at large to the science of jurisprudence, or at all events to those general rules and principles of the ancient and 


excellent common law which regulates and controls the ordinary intercourse of mankind, and defines and ascertains 
the rights and liabilities of parties under the varying events and circumstances of daily life. 

L. & B. ALSO PUBLISH AND HAVE FOR SALE, 
Hitt on THe Law or Trustees, with Notes by Troubat. Hotruovse’s Law Dicrionary. 
East’s Reports, with Notes by Wharton, 8 vols. 
Wueaton on THE Law or Nations. 
O’Brien on Mitirary Law anv Courts Marra. 
Principtes or Criminat Law. 18mo., 25 cts. 
Taytor’s Mepicat JurisPRUDENCE. 


Spence on Cuancery Jurispicrion. 

CamMPBeLu’s Lives or THE LoRD CHANCELLORS AND 
Keepers or tue Great Seat or Encuanp. 2 vols., 
royal 12mo. 


L. & B. HAVE AT PRESS, 
A SECOND VOLUME OF 


SPENCE’S EQUITY; 


EMBRACING 


peibouk te THE PRACTICE. 


ss  "PHIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In large octavo, with Eighty pages of Letter Press, and Eight fine Steel Engravings by eminent 
London Artists, after the Original Drawings by W. Tipping, Esq. 
THE SECOND PART OF THE GENUINE LONDON EDITION OF DR. TRAILL’S 
NEW TRANSLATION OF 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPHUS. 


WITH NOTES AND EXPLANATORY ESSAYS. 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR, of Ongar. 


The entire works of the Jewish Historian constitute, in this translation, two portions; of which the first contains 
his Autobiography, the Jewish War, and the two Books against Apion. The second portion will comprise the Anti- 
quities, and perhaps some apocryphal pieces attributed to him. ; 

The first portion, as above described, will appear in Twelve Parts, price One Dollar euch, published monthly. 
Each part to contain eighty pages of letter press, super-royal, and eight or ten plates. In the course of the First 
Portion of the work, will be given ‘ z 

ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
most of which are views of the scenes of the History, taken on the spot, expressly for this work, by William Tipping, 
Esq.; and executed on steel, in a finished style, or in imitation of the original Sketches. The remaining plates will 
consist of highly-finished medallion heads of the Grecian and Roman personages mentioned by Josephus, and of outline 
Plates of Bas-reliefs, Coins, Plans and Elevations of Architectural Remains, Maps, &c. 








Letter from Rev. Professor Robinson, D. D. 
To Witttam Tippine, Esq. New York, Marcu 30, 1847. 


My Dear Sir :—I have had the pleasure of examinin® with care the first and second parts of the Vew Transia- 
tion of Josephus, with illustrations from your drawings. I hasten to bear my willing and unreserved testimony to the 
truthfulness and life-like reality of the views: referring more particularly to the plates of Sepphoris, and of the Baths 
near ‘Tiberias, likewise to all those of the Haram, and of its exterior walls and substructions. These last views, as it 
seems to me, have one important feature above all former ones of the same objects, namely :—That they were made 
not merely as pictures, exhibiting correctly the general effect, but as exact scientific delineations, which may justly 
serve as the basis of argument and logical inference for those who have not themselves been upon the spot. 

The publication of an elegant and faithful version, with such a body of unsurpassed illustrations, cannot but work 
a resurrection of Josephus, and establish him as a classic for the millions who use the English language. And this 
result, so desirable in itself, rises immeasurably in importance, when we reflect that the writings oi the Jewish his- 
torian are our best and most copious source of illustration for the Holy Scriptures. 

With high respect, yours, &c EDWARD ROBINSON. 

The publication of this edition is designed to afford assistance to the berenved family of the lamented translator, 
who having devoted his ample fortune to the relief of the prevailing distresses of Irejand, finally fell a sacrifice to his 
exertions in the cause of mercy and Christian philanthropy. 

Illustrations to Part I. 

Entrance to the Vault beneath the Mosque El-Aksa, 
The hot baths of Tiberias, 


El-Aksa and the Wall from the brow of Zion, 
pe he Haram Wall, 


Illustrations to Part I]. 


Vaulted passage beneath El-Aksa, 

Remains of an Arch, springing from the Harain Wail, 
The Haram Wall, south front, 

Entablature and Window—Haram, south front, 

Elevation of the Wall and Spring Stones, 

nee | Medallion of Pompey, 

Medallion of Poppesa, | Double Archway in the Haram Wall, 

Medallion of Domitian. | Plan of the Haram, Mosques, and Walls, with plan and 
| elevation of the Vaults. 


jy3 GEORGE VIRTUE, 26 Jobn Street, New York. 
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NEW LAW BOOK. 
To Lawyers and Western Land Owners. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. C. DERBY & COQO., 





BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


‘THE LAND OWNER’S MANUAL: 


CONTAINING A 


| Summary of Statute Regu'ations in New York, Ohio, 
| 
| Concerning Land Titles, Deeds, Mortgages, Wills of Real 
| 


Indiana, Llinois, Michigan, lowa, and Wisconsin, 


Estate, Descents, Land ‘Taxes, Tax Sales, Redemptions, 
Limitations, Exemptions, Interest of Money and Usury: 
with an Appendix, containing the Constitution of said 
States. By B. F. Hall, Counsellor at Law. 


Price $2 50, Octavo, 478 Pages. 


popular form, the rules and principles of the Law of Contracts, and has | ‘The above Law Book is just ready. It is highly recom- 


| mended by Ex-Governor Seward, Judge Concklin, Justice 
Jewett, Hon. Millard Fillmore, and many other distin- 
guished individuals. 


For Sale also by Law Booksellers in New York and 
Albany. jy Olt 


THE PLAYMATE, 


A PLEASANT COMPANION FOR SPARE HOURS. 


-1 new Illustrated Periodical, expressly 
intended for the Young. 


Comprising Original Tales, Stories, and Ballads, Fables, 
Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, and Readings 
in Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings by 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 
To be issued in July, or early in August. 

THE PLAYMATE'’S ADDRESS. By the Editor. With 
a picture by Edward Wehnert. 

TRADITIONAL BALLADS. Edited by Felix Summerly. 
Valentine and Ursine. With two pictures by Henry 
Warren. 

THE HERMIT: a Tale. Illustrated by a Dresden Artist. 

THE THREE SUNBEAMS. By R. H. Horne. With 
two pictures by E. Duncan. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. By Charlotte 
Smith. With an illustration. 

LITTLE FREDDY AND HIS FIDDLE. By A. L. Grimm. 
Translated by Madame de Chatelain. With four pic- 
tures by E. H Wehnert. 

THE MONTH OF MAY. By Mary Roberts. With a 
large etching by John Absolon. 


The following Parts will contain articles by Mary How- 
itt, Felix Summerly, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, John Edward Taylor, 
Meta Taylor, R. H. Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose 
Merton, Mrs. Harriet Myrtle, Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, 
Berthold Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James 
Whittle, and the Editor :—Pictures of “ The Wolf and the 
Lamb,” by Mulready; “ The Muscipula “and Robinetta” 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds; “ The Church-Stile ” of Sir Au- 
gustus Callcott; and others, from Original Drawings by 
Redgrave, Townsend, Elmore, Absulon, Goodall, Pickers- 
gill, Wehnert, &c., &c. 

Tue PLrayMaTe will be published on the Ist of 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometimes forty 
pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance. 

*,* A liberal discount to agents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pablishers, 
No. 1i1 Washington street, 
jylorf Boston. 








A SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS for Common Schools 
and Families, intended to precede Olney’s School 
Geography and Atlas, is nearly completed. ‘They are ar- 
ranget| upon the plan which the author has pursued with 
great success in teaching, and all teachers who have seen 
them declare that they are just what is wanted to introduce 
children at once into the elements of Geography. They 
are simple, distinct, and beautifully made, and will be sold 
at a very low price. Published by 
PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
jyl0 3t 159 Pearl st., N. Y. 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 


c., &c. 


No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

L. J. ©. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States. 

L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
| in the country. 13 tf 
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NEW BOOKS, 


JUST READY. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Have now Ready, 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. | 


4 Barclay street, Astor House. 
LIST OF BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED. 
KARL H. HERMES.—Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre. | 
3 vols. with 4 steel plates, elegantly bound. $5. | 
The same without plates, elegantly bound. $4 50. | 
KARL VON BOTTECK.—Allgemeine Geschichte. 8vo. | 


9 vols. with 20 stee! plates, and the portrait of the au- | THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOSEPH 
i 4 4 ‘. a 
thor, elegantly bound. $7 25. . | Reed, Military Secretary of Washington at Cambridge, 
The same without plates, elegantly bound. $5 75. | Adjutant-General of the Continental Army, Member of 
The same, 9 vols. and the continuation by K. H. | Congress of the United States, and President of the Ex- 
Hermes, 3 vols. together 12 vols. with plates, elegantly | ecutive Council of the State of Pennsylvania. 7 his 
bound. $12. Grandson, William B. Reed, in two handsome royal 8vo. 
The same, 12 vols. in 12mo. with plates, elegantly | volumes with a Portrait. 
bound. $11. | MENDENHALL’S MEDICAL STUDENT'S VADE 
K. H. HERMES.—Blicke aus der Zeit in die Zeit. Randbe- | Mecum, or Manual of Examinations up: n all the various 
merkungen zu der 'Tagesgeschichte der letzten 25 Jahre. branches of Medical Study, a second edition revised, en- 
3 vols. elegantly bound. $4 50. | larged, and greatly improved, forming a handsome pocket 
JOHANN SPORSCHIL.—Die grosse Chronik. Geschichte | ¥°!¥™e- 
des Krieges des verbindeten Europas gegen. Napoleon AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF GENERAL TAYLOR, 
Bonaparte. 3d edition, 7 vols. with 82 steel plates, 24 | the Hero of Fort Harrison, Ohee Chobee, Palo Alto, Re- 
colored pians of battles and 2 large geograph. maps, | 8¢¢4 de la Palma, Monterey and Buena Vista, with nume- 
elegantly bound. $17. | rous embellishments, and illustrative Anecdotes, and an 
—— The same, abridged, cheap edition. 9 vols. 12mo. | iNeminated wae r 
with many engravings, elegantly bound. $7 25. oe a in of = sae of Tr pte} bas been pre- 
P P 4 | pared w great care, and is without dou the most cer- 
y oe “1 ger sein Reich und sein Haus. elegant | rect and attractive one yet published. 


Heldenbuch fiir die deutsche Jugend, with 20 steel | L. & B. have Recently Published, 


platen, clegently bound. 98 15. MOODMAN’S GUIDE to the Vi 
| rginian Springs, an 
Der dreitsigjihrige Krieg, with numerous wood-| Analysis of the Water, Directions for its Use, the Diseases 
cuts, elegantly bound. $4 50. | to which it is beneficial, a map of the Routes, &c., &c. A 
Cc. T. HEYNE.—Geschichte Napoleon’s. New edition, | neat pocket volume. 
with 22 steel plates. 2 vols. elegantly bound. $3. WATSON’S NEW DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
SCHWAB AND KLUPFEL.—Wegweiser durch die | Quotations. A second edition now ready. 


Literatur der Deutschenn. Ein Handbuch fiir Laien, 2d MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY for Primary Schools, and 
edition, cloth, $1 25. | for Beginners. Edited by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. With nu- 
Dr. KARL FALKENSTEIN.—Geschichte der Buch- merous Original [llustrations. The second edition just 
druckerkunst in ihrer Entstehang und Ausbildung. published. jelar 
With a rich collection of fac-similes of scarce wood- | 
plate prints, executed in wood and metal, imitations of | 
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Valuable and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MORTON AND GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SERIES OF READERS. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Parley's Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., etc. 


the best Artists, well printed on handsome puper,—the 
most attractive series of School Readers in market. 


GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER. 72 pages, 
18mo, half bound, 

GOODRICH’S SECOND SCHOOL READER. 144 pp. 
18mo. half bound. 

GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER. 218 pp. 
18mo. half roan. 


GOODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER. 240 pp. 
12mo. half roan. 


GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER. 384 pp 
12mo. full sheep. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL PRIMER. 96 pp. 16mo. halt 
cloth. 

THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo 
These Readers contain a full system of Lessons on 

Enunciation, Articulation, and Rhetorical Practice. 

BRONSON'S ELOCUTION ; or, Vocal Philosophy. 
340 pp. 8vo. embossed cloth. 


COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH. 
Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” etc., etc. 


In two Parts. All most mee illustrated by Engrav 
ings, Plans, and Stylographic Maps, closely printed 
on superfine, heavy paper, neatly bound in 
half roan, cloth sides. 


PRIMARY SERIES. 





type of ancient renowned printing offices and specimens y 

of modern artistical = including the latest inven- | STAN FORD & SWORDS, 

tions. 1 vol. 4to. boards, 00. 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
G. W. FINK.—Masikalischer Ha usschatz der Deutschen | 

Eine Sammlung von 1000 Liedern und Gesingen mit | Publish the following : 


Singweisen und Clavierbegleitung. 1 vol. 4to. $4. } 


yy 3 if 1. SHORT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
Eng nd. J vol.8vo. ¢1 50. 


DR CHALMERS'S WORKS. \¢ SPENCER'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RE- 


formation. 1 vol. 16mo. 56 cents. 


3. ENGLISH CHURCHWOMEN of the Seventeenth 
Century. 1 vol. 18mo. 50 cents. 


LECTURES ON THE ROMANS. Sixth Edition. 1/4. HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
vol. $l 50. | New York. 1 vol. 8vo. handsomely illustrated. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 12mo. $1. (5. PALMER’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 2 vols. 12mo. | the Earliest Period to the Present Time. I2mo. 50 
$i 00. cents. 
OUTLINES OF MORAL AND MENTAL PHILOSO- 6. SIXTEEN LECTURES on the Causes, Principles, and 
phy. 1 vol. | Results of the British Reformation. By John Henry 
Published by } Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont. 12mo. $1. 


jy3 ROBERT CARTER, New York. | 8. & 8. have constantly on hand a most complete col- 


FOREIGN P ATENT LAWS. lection of works on Church History and Ecclesiastical 


| Law, which purchasers are invited to call and examine. 


THE LAWS OF PATENTS IN FOREIGN | A Catalogue of Theological Works, embracing the 
COUNTRIES. | largest collection for Sale in this country, may be had, 





THE SERMONS OF THE REV. THOMAS CHAL- 
mers, D.D. and LL.D. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. 
$2 50. 

















Translated with Notes, &c., for the information of Invent-| gratis, on application. jylo * 
orsand Patentees. = R. ps. rling, of Brussels, 
Patent Agent. ce $1 50. ; . 
There prevails, more or less, an — impressi BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S 
that Foreign Patents are precarious, and little to be relied | 
upon as a protection. This, apes is o_o gl FORTY-SIXTH NEW YORK 
lly aris from sufficient care not having n en, in 
oa eo have them properly secured, or from a sub- TRADE SALE. 
sequent neglect as to the payment of the tax, and other To Commence 
come insposed by the respective laws of foreign TUESDAY, Sist AUGUST, 1847. 
a je 
This book contains the nt laws of all the Eu The undersigned respectfully announce that the next 
overnments and their , dencies, with those of the | Regular Trade Sale of Books, Plates, &c., will 
Tnited States, respecting the above most important and | Commence at the above —e aa conducted under the 
interesting subject, with some valuable notes, and | direction of the Committee of the —_ 
a complete account of the expenses of procuring Letters | _ Invoices solicited, and should be furnished by the Ist of 
Patent in the various countries mentioned. July next, at which time the Catalogue will go to Press. 
A few copies just imported by On MONDAY, 30th AUGUST, 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., | The usual Sale of Paper, Stationery, Binders’ Leather, 
jy3 252 Broadway. | Muslin, &c., will be held, for which Consignments are also 
1" | “eet edventes tone ipt of goods, when de- 
‘ s N | Jash advances mai upon rece 3, when 
| sired, as usual. 
COLTON & JENKI 8, BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 
BOOKBINDERS. | 204 Broadway. 
142 and 144 Nassau Street. At Private Sale. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt, Morocco, Embossed and Law | 4 jarge allotment of BLANK BOOKS, full and half 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, | Bound, Foolscap, Demy, and Medium Sizes; Memoran- 
made for the trade. | dum, Pass Books, &c. 
C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, |; QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in Sheep, 
« are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- Extra Gilt Bindings. 
out having them cut purposely; and the extent of their) PAPER HANGING.—2300 Rolls of Paper. 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable| HANGINGS, choice patterns, satined and unsatined. 
them to execute orders with despatch. fi3er Also, Window Papers, Fireboard Prints, &e. &c. jel9 





Five vols., each 216 pages, 18mo. 

| PARLEY’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH AME- 
rica. Comprising the United States; with Notices of 
Mexico, Canada, &c. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA 

In preparation, 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. In prera- 
ration. 

—— PRIMARY HISTORY OF AFRICA. In prepa- 
ration. 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF ASIA. Including 
Bible History. In preparation. 











ADVANCED SERIES. 
Two vols., of upwards of 500 pages 12mo. each. 
GOODRICH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
—— MODERN HISTORY. In preparation. 
Attention is invited to the above Histories. The two se- 
ries together will supply the wants of all classes in Com- 
mon and High Schools. No expense has been spared to 


make them superior to preceding works. The remaining 
volumes will appear without delay. 





GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 


By Noble Butler, A.M. 


BUTLER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAM- 
mar. Pp. 96, 18mo. half bound. 
—— PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 

Language. Pp. 240, 12mo. half bound. 

Strongly recommended by the best Teachers, as possess- 
ing numerous peculiar advantages, in point of adaptation, 
practical character, progressiveness, treatment of Adjec- 
tives, Pronouns (and especially the “ Compound Relative 
Pronoun"), Tenses, Moods, Auxiliaries, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Analysis, Syntax, Verbs (including some construc- 
tions heretofore entirely overlooked), Prosody, Punctuation, 
and the best selection of Parsing Exercises, drawn from 
standard Authors, and systematically arranged. 

Sold by A.8. BARNES & CO., 

und HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 
a 3lami2m 





HACKETT’S HEBREW EXERCISES. 


EXERCISES IN HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
And Selections from the Greek Scriptures, to be Trans 
lated into Hebrew ; with Notes, Hebrew Phrases, 
and References to Approved Works in 
Greek and Hebrew Philology. 
By H. B. HACKETT, 
Professor of Bib. Lit. in Newton Theol. Institution. 
Published by 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO.,, 
jelou New York. 
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CHARLES H. PIERCE, 


NO. 1 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Has in Press, and will speedily publish, 
1. 

MEMORIALS OF METHODiSM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
From its commencement down to the year 1500. Em- 
bracing sketches of all the prominent Itinerants engaged 
in the establishment of Methodism in this part of the 
country; and also Historical Sketches of the Churches 
they formed. Edited by Rev. Abel Sievens, A.M. Ll- 
lustrated by finely executed steel plates, by Andrews. 

Vl. 

THE SNOW STORM. By Mrs. Gore. A Christmas 
Book for 1848. 16mo., with four beautiful steel plates, 
ym by Cruikshank, and engraved by Andrews. 
$1 00. 


ll. 


CATHARINE ADORNA. A new edition, by Upham, 
1 vol. 16mo. 624 cents. 

Iv. 

FANNY NEWELL. A new edition of this popular 
Auto-B y, being the 16th edition. Edited by a 
member of New England Conference. 1 vol. 18mo. 

v. 

RICHES OF GRACE; or, Experiences in the Blessing 
of Holiness. Edited by Rev. D. 8. King. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1 00. 

VL} 

THE PATH OF LIFE. A Guide for Young Disciples. 
By Rev. Daniel Wise. Beautifully illustrated with 
steel engravings, from designs by the author. This 
work is prepared in the author's happiest style, and will 
be one of the most valuable and popular works of the 
season. 1 vol. }6mo., in various styles of binding. 


vul. 

COUNSELS TO CHRISTIAN PARENTS. A work for 
the Times. Miniature edition. By Rev. C. K. True, 
A.M. An invaluable little mnaual for parents. 


vill. 

DROPS FROM FLORA’S CUP; or, the Poetry of Flow- 
ers, With a Floral Vocabulary. By Miss Mary M. Grif- 
fin. Two plates. 374 cents. 





Recently published, 


THE INTERIOR OR HIDDEN LIFE. By Professor 
Upham, of Bowdoin College. Seventh edition. $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH. By Thos. C. Upham, D.D. 1 
vol. }2mo, $100. © 


THE YOUNG WOMAN'S GUIDE TO EXCELLENCE. 
By Wm. A. Alcott. Counterpart of the “* Young Man’s 
Guide.” Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. ‘Twelfth 
stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 67 cents, 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND; or, Duties of Man in the 
Marriage Relation. By Wm. A. Alcott, author of the 
“ Young Man’s Guide.” Ninth edition. Steel frontis- 
piece and vignette. I6mo. cloth. 75 cents. 


THE YOUNG WIFE;; or, Duties of Woman in the Mar- 
riage Relation. By Wm. A. Alcott. Fourteenth stereo- 
type edition. Steel frontispiece and vignette. 16mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 


THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER; or, Thoughts on Food 
and Cookery. By Wm. A. Alcott. Sixth a | 
5 


edition, embellished with a vignette. 16mo. cloth. 
cents. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER;; or, Management of Children 
in regard to Health. By Wm, A. Alcott. Eleventh 
—e edition, embeilished with a vignette. 16mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 


THE HOUSE I LIVE IN; or, the Human Body. By 
Wm. A. Alcott. For families and school 
cuts. Thirteenth stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 50 
cents. 


GRAHAM’S LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN on Chastity. 
Intended also for the serious consideration of Parents 
and Guardians. Sixth stereotype edition. 18mo. cloth. 
30 cents. 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN; or, Twenty Years at Sea; 
being the personal experience of the Author. By Capt. 
ne Little. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated by Billings. 

THE AMERICAN CRUISER. A Tale of the Last War. 
By Capt. Little, author of “ Life on the Ocean.” 
1 vol. 12mo. Lilustrated by Billings. $1 00. 

MASSILLON’S SERMONS. With an Introduction by 
Prof. Willett. 

A nae porserwee ab) bs = pod ont Kuan bs 

or acquisition of the Hebrew La s 
E. Noyes, A.M. $1 25. il 

BAXTER’S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 1 vol. 

18mo. Two steel plates. 374 cents. 


‘ MINIATURES. 
ACRED MED 4 
a 14 ITATIONS. By Mrs. Professor Upham. 
LOVEST THOU ME? 

3114 Or, the Believer’s Companion. 
PANTING AFTER HOLINESS. 31 1-4 cents. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE. 31 1-4 cents. je 26 3t 











NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1847. 


NEW AND VALUABLE | 
WORK ON ASTRONOMY. | 


ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, accompanied by six- | ‘ 
teen colored and beautiful We cannot but express cur congratulations that the 
ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, | Committee of the Trade of New York, appointed by the 
each 3 by 34 feet, the whole designed to illustrate the ductioneers (with exception of one member. who is now 
mechanism of the Heavens. By H. Mattison. in Europe, and another retired from the Trade), have, 
The author of this work has devoted several years’ labor though reluctantly, adopted as their rules in part, the new 
exclusively to its preparation, and has specially designed | plan for the benefit of Trade Sale Contributors and Pur- 
it for the introduction of this attractive and sublime science Chasers, which was so successful at our last spring sale ; 
to the Common School, Academy and family circle. The confident that, if properly tested, it will be found in prac- 
maps represent the appearance of the heavens at night, by tice, the only true and just plan whereby the interests of 
showing the phases of the heavenly bodies as they ac- | both buyer and seller will be equally promoted. On this 
tually appear in all their beautiful phenomena—the lines | plan, the purchaser will be sure to procure all he wants ; 
of their orbits and the precise inclination of the one tothe | for the seller knows too weil his own interest to expect 
other marked in degrees—all, in white relief on a black | anything more than a fair and liberal competition for his 
ground work. In the same wanner they give diagrams to goods. ‘ y . 
ilinstrate the principles of the science. The elementary The plan of stating the quantity of any article, and 
treatise, of 200 pages, is written in chaste, concise style; Mlowing the seller the option to withdraw the remainder 
it describes minutely the maps, explains the laws of the | after first lots are sold, is adopted by auctioneers in every 
solar system, classifies the solar bodies, gives the process | Other department of trade; and since Bookselling and 
of Le Verrier in his discovery of the new planet and the | Publishing have so greatly increased, it is surprising that 
elements of its orbit as announced by him 3lst August | this just and highly important feature has so long been 
inst, and a brief but distinct description of the sidereal | neglected. It is barely necessary for us to say that our 
Heavens. No work yet published will in a short time give imitators in this plan have retained so mach of the old 
the student so distinct and clear a conception of the entire | system as to destroy the advantages to result from the 
mechanism of the Heavens, or so plain and thorough a | Dew. ‘ - ¥ 
demonstration of the principles of the science. | We have to propose another important feature, in ac- 

It has already been introduced into the Public Schools | cordance with the times and the state of the Trade; 
of Brooklyn, L.1; into several of the first Schools of New Which we trust will also be adopted by “ the Committee 
York city, Providence, R.1., Boston, Mass., and many vther | t0 regulate ‘Trade Sales in this city :”" which is to sell the 
places. It has been recommended in the strongest terms Whole catalogue on four and six months’ credit ; thus giv- 
by a large number of the first scholars and educators of ing to smali contributors equal advantages with large. 
the country; among those are Pror. Caswe tu, of Brown Satisfactory paper will be received for all purchases at our 
University, Prortssors or THE WesLevan UNIVERSITY, sale, where parties desire to add interest on such parts of 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. Dr. Bowen, Rev H. W. Apams, | their bills as may not, by the general terms of the sale, 
Rev. J. Dempster, D.D.; many of the Country Superin- | *0unt to a credit; thus no cash will be required. Other- 
TeNpENTs of Common Schools, New York State, and a | Wise, the terms will be the same as atthe last sale 
large number of the ablest editors in New York, Boston,| We do not present this n@w feature with any «pirit of 
&e. | competition, but with a sincere desire to render every 

“These Maps,” says Prof. Dempster, “ exhibit the prin- | facility by which contributors and buyers may be accom- 
ciples of the science with a simplicity so marked, and in | odated, and that we may secure a fair share of patronage 
an order so completely consecutive as to bring the me- | 4nd support from the Trade. : 
chanisin of the heavens within the compass of the most Contributors are respectfully invited to send in full lists 
common mind. While the ordinary teacher can make | of all they desire to sell at this sale ; with the understand- 
them instructive to the country school, the learned lecturer | ing that, after first lots are sold, any part of the remainder 
may by their aid evolve many of the profound principles | Of any item may be withdrawn at the option of the seller ; 
of Astronomy. It is impossible that the intelligence of the | the object being simply to supply the demand without 
age should overlook so striking an improvement in this | g!utting the market at prices ruinous to the selier and de- 
highest branch of science.” | trimental to the regular dealer. 

Mr. Hauxeck, of the New York Journal of Commerce,| The sale of Stationery, &c., will commence, as usual, 
who had much practical experience in this branch while | 0" Monday 30th, at 9 o'clock, A.M. ‘ 
Prof. in one of our higher Institutions, says, “ Jn our opi- | Contributors who may wish to sell without reserve, will 
nion a common mind would obtain a better knowledge of the | please inform us to that effect, that their invoices may be 
science in one month with the help of these maps, than in | properly designated in the catalogue. ; 
eis without then.” | Our usual commission of five per cent. will cover all 

They are handsomely mounted and enclosed in a neat | €Xpense of selling. The charges for packing and shipping 
box for transportation, at $15, on thick paper, with one | Will be one half of one per cent. on the amount of bills ; 
copy of the treatise, and at $20, with cloth backs. | and our charges for the sales of stationery will be the same 

Published and for sale by | as for invoices of other articles. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, | The first catalogue will go to press on the Sth of July; 
al7 216 Pearl street, New York, | 22d — will be inserted in the order they may be 
| received. 





The usual advances in cash will be made on all articles 


| consigned for sale. 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 
New York, June 10, 1847. 191 Broadway. 


CARD. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


%45 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


"eas dean AND IMPORTERS ae TO THE TRADE. 


| C. K. & H. take this opportunity to represent to Pub- 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND lishers, Paper Mewafectaress, and apertens of Stationery 
STATIONERY, | anaes the coumery, t pocetiar facitities for the 
s of stock, and to solicit from them consignments 
cuisebio Br Fults Odioes, Dastieg Institutions, Counting | Ser pitvete sales, under such limits and restrictions as 
The efforts of tas Framtones will be continued for the | €¥ ™#y deem advisable. Their central and extensive 
production of all articles in their line of ong sary oe © | establishment affords great advantages for this branch of 
and at the lowest prices. Late . i eS, | their business, and by devoting much of their attention to 
Manethceatian Dopartnent eanble duase to edie - ‘ © it, they feel that they can do justice to all consignments 
tl pow sein ma seg which ai pone F stock at | that may be intrusted to them. They are desirous that 
ection The tfully i ay» Tra giving satis- | their establishment should be a depot for all works pub- 
a oe Y Die pectfully invite the Trade, and all per- | lished in the country, and they pledge themselves to guard 
sons requinng Blank Books or Stationery, to give their | the interests of consignors in every respect. 
cory ee yoy mag which will be found very full, as | Liberal cash advances will at all times be made and 
bea in prices, consisting in part of— | accounts of sales rendered ——_ or —— as ma 
_] be deemed most expedient. All goods remaining unsold, 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- | on which iaeatunes — mae — —— only 
| at our semi-annual Trade Sales in March and August, unr 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. less otherwise agreed upon between the parties. 








Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, | They solicit consignments also for their nightly and 
| occasional Lot Sales of Books and Stationery, which are 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND kept up constantly throughout the year. jelot 
ENVELOPES. 





SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


| 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS. “Biguane C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 


York, having furnished his Stereotyre Founpry 
CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 


| with materials for —- megs) on — branch of his 
| business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE oes henesstaee pave’. . ai de 
| is facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
APPARATUS. notice, and for executing THEMATICAL Works, and 
Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. |Worxs in Foreien Laxovaces, with elegance and 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ‘ae adnan tere by tess ef any 
Orders will be received for the making of any descri Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any varietv of COPPER- | terms. 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or TER-PRESS | Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and | references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
punctuality. f6 | United States. 6 
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CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. NEW WORKS, BOOKS 


oe 


A COMPLETE 
CONCORDANCE 


TO THE 


HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. 


A New and Condensed Edition. With an 
Introduction. 


BY REV. DAVID KING, LL.D. 
Fifth Thousand. Price, in Boards, $1 25; Sheep $1 50. 


This edit‘on is printed from English plates, and is 
a full and fair copy of all that is ve/uabie in Cruden as a 
Concordance. The principal variation from the larger 
book consists in the exclusion of the Bible Dictionary, 
which has long been an incumbrance, and the accuracy 
and value of which have been depreciated by works of later 
date, containing recent discoveries, facts, and opinions, un- 
known to Cruden. The condensation of the quotations of 
Scriptures, arranged under their most obvious heads, while 
it diminishes the bulk of the work, greatly facilitates the 
finding of any required passage. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“Those who have been acquainted with the various 
works of this kind now in use, well know that Cruden’s 
Concordance far excels all others. Yet we have in this 
edition of Cruden, the best made better. That is, the pre- 
sent is better adapted to the purposes of a Concordance, by 
the erasure of superfluous references, the omission of un- 
necessury explanations, and the contraction of quotations, 
&c.; it is better as a manual, and is better adapted by its 
price to the means of many who need and ought to possess 
such a work, than the former larger and expensive edition.” 
— Boston Recorder, 


“The condensation effected on this edition, leaves the 
book even more perspicuous, and a readier help than be- 
fore.”"—Christian Mirror, Portland. 


“ The present edition, in being relieved of some things 
which contributed to render all former ones unnecessarily 
cumbrous, without adding to the substantial value of the 
work, becomes an exceedingly cheap book.”—Albany 
Argus. 

“ The work has lost nothing of its value from being con- 
densed, as we find it, in the present edition.”"— Albany Re- 
ligious Spectator. 

“ G.K. & L. are doing the American Ministry and Church 
a great service by the publication of this invaluable work, at 
a price which brings it within the reach of all. We can- 
not see but it is, ia all points, as valuable a book of refer- 
ence, for Ministers and Bible Students, as the larger edi- 
tion.”’— Christian Reflector, Boston. 


“ All in the incomparable work of Cruden, that is essen- 
tial to a concordance, is presented in a volume mach re- 
duced both in size and price.’—Christian Watchman, 
Boston. 

“The new condensed and cheap work prepared from 
the voluminous and costly one of Cruden, opportunely fills 
a chasm in our biblical literature. The work has been 
examined critically by several ministers and others, and 
pr need plete and accurate.”—Baptist Record, 
Philadelphia. 

“ This is the very work of which we have long feit the 
need. We obtained a copy of the English edition some 
time since, and wished some one would publish it; and 
we are much pleased that its enterprising pub'ishers can 
now furnish the Student of the Bible with a work which 
he so much needs, at so cheap a rate.’’"—4dvent Herald, 
Boston. 

Published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
je26 3t 59 Washington street. Boston. 


STERtOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 








the above business, and done work for most of the 


principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 


the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- | 


tuality and despatch, combined with al! the requisites of 
a workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of correborating the 


above :— 
Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 


M. H. Newman & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood, 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 

T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


131 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Lewis Coiby & Co, 

» Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 
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Published by 


CAREY AND HART, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


KIITY’S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. By 
Miss EF. Leslie, author of “ Mrs. Washington Potts,” &c. 
&c. I vol. 8vo. Price 25 cents. 


TORLOCH O'BRIEN; a Tale of the Wars of Kin 
James. Complete in | vol. 8vo. with Llustrations by it 
K. Browne (Phiz). 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This work has some of the finest properties of histo- 
rical romance." — Britannia 


“ Racy of the soil, national in its manner and purpose, 
is the ‘ Tale of the Wars of King James.’ The historic 
detail is minutely studied and carefully described. The 
dialogue is natural and smart, and the characters are 
boldly drawn and clearly defined. ... . There is much 
that delights us in these pages.’""—Nation 

“ One of the best historical tales which has issued from 
the Irish press. The novel now takes its place among the 
standard classics of our country, and we take leave of the 
author with the warmest feelings of respect for his 
genius. ‘"— Belfast News- Letter. 

“This tale has established the literary reputation of its 
author. The description of the conflict at Aughrim is one 
of the finest battle-pieces in the whole range of modern 
literature. The illustrations by Phiz are worthy of him.” 
— Gloucester Chronicle. 


Ill, 
THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. A Novel. 
Arthur. Complete in one volume. 
iV. 
THE CADET OF CALOBRIERES: a Tale of the Con- 
vents ot Paris. Translated from the French of Madame 
Reybaud. Complete (Second Edition). Price 25 cents. 


By T. 8. 
Price 25 cents. 


v. 
TAM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, and other Poems. By 
bee Mackellar, author of “ Droppings of the 
eart.”’ 


VI. 

THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, the Bench and Bar 
of Jurytown, and other Comic Sketches. By “ Ever- 
al (J. M. Field, Esq., of the “St. Louis Reveille’). 

vith eight engravings by Darley, complete in one vol. 
Price 50 cents (nearly ready). 


vil. 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 
atSt. Helena. By Gen. Count Montholon, the Empe- 
ror’s Companion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. 
Now first translated and published from the author's 
original manuscript. Now complete in 8vo. size, on fine 
paper and large type. In eight parts, price 25 cents 
each, or in cloth extra, $2 50. 


Vill. 

| MADAME D'ARBLAY'’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 
Parts VI. and VII. Completing the work. Price $1 00 
each part. 


“The concluding volumes of this work, just published, 
even more interest than ~ of the preceding. 
| The work stands at the head of this class of English lite- 
| rature. Wholly different from the diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys. or the tters of Walpole and Lady Wortley 
| Montague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best 
| qualities.” —4tlas. 
| The whole seven Parts can now be had complete, in 2 
| vols. royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, comprisi g over 1400 pages, 
| large ‘ype. and printed on fine white paper. 
| N.B. Subscribers are requested to give their orders im- 
| mediately for the completion of their sets to prevent dis- 
| appointment. A few copies of the second volume bound 
| in black cloth can be had separate, to match vol. Ist, pub- 
} lished some time since. 





| 1x. 
| O'SULLIVAN’S LOVE; a Legend of Edenmore ; and 
the History of Paddy Go-Easy and his wife Nancy. B 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of [ris 
Peasantry,” “ Valentine McClutchey,” &c. Complete 
| inone volume. Price 25 cents. 
x. 
CAREY & HART’S 
LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAX WORKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents each. 


| No. 9. STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, and Far West 
Scenes —a series of Humorous Sketches, Descriptive of 
Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By * Soli- 
taire” (John S. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.), author of 
*“ Swallowing an Oyster alive.” : 


Auso, 


| 1. THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP and Anecdotal 
Recollections of Sol. Smith, Comedian, Lawyer, &c. 

| 2. PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO of the Report- 

| er of the New Orleans Picayune. By D. Corcoran, Esq , 
now editor of the * Delta.” 

3. MY SHOOTING BOX. By Frank Forester. 

4. AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Hentz. jy3tf 
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PUBLISHED RY 


SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 

THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHIONABLE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, . $025 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, . } “ 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

DON FRUILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, . ‘ ‘ 25 
Do. do do. cloth, 37} 

TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials 

and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Paper 

covers, . R F — 

Do, do. do. cloth, 374 

THE GERMAN’S TALE: Kruitzner. A tale, by Miss 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, : 25 
Do. do. oO. cloth, 37 

SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 

Do. do. do. cloth, 





In Press. 
THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full ooo . ery ye pad gen — best mode of 
aying it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt P ° 25 
THE CHIGKETER'S HAND BOOK™ Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1 vol 32mo. cloth, giltedge, 25 
THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND PO. 


etry of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, giltedge, . 314 

GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 

Ninth Revised Edition, . . 124 
Just Published. 


THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 
Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of Mechanical Forees; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu- 
lating the working effects of Machinery ; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and other 
Metals, - . ° $ P 1 75 
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“ANY ONE THAT CAN LEARN TO WRITE CAN 
LEARN TO DRAW.” 


Published on Saturday last, 
CHAPMAN'S 


AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK, 


Intended for the use of Schools, and for home instruction. 
By John G. Chapman, N.A. Primary and 
Elementary. Price 50 cents. 

From Professor Morse. 

New York, April 27, 1847. 

Dear Sitr:—I have examined your “ American 
Drawing-Book,”’ and am much pleased with it. I think it 
pagans | supplies a wantin the elementary education of 
our youth. The time will come when ignorance of Draw- 
ing will be considered almost in the same light as igno- 
rance of writing. The need of the knowledge of the 
former is as great, in most of the common and substantial 
pursuits of life, as that of the latter; and every attempt to 
indoctrinate the young mind in a practice so essential to 
insure in mechanical and manufacturing as well as 
scientific occupations, deserves, and I have no doubt will 
receive, public encouragement. 

I cordially recommend your work, and wish you the 
success which your skill, your taste, and your perseverance, 
so richly merit. 

Truly your friend and servant, 
a Eq oe F. B. MORSE. 
‘o Jno. G. Chapman, . N.A. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 


Published by 
my29 Clinton Hall. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 

CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 

e large assurtment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 

Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 

STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and most substantial manner. [6 

















THE LITERARY WORLD. 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 


AND 


6 Waterloo Place, Regent street, London, 


wet invite the Bg erin of the Literary Public 
ir arrangements for importing English and other 

now fully matured through the facilities afforded 
by peg ==  kenten Agency, established some years since, 
and — conducted by Mr. G. P. Purnam, at 6 Wa- 
terloo Place, Regent st., London; and they are a 
enabled to execute all orders entrusted to their care wit 
the utmost fidelity and despatch. 

As they are in constant communication, personally and 
otherwise, with the various publishing houses established 
on the continent of Europe, they are enabled to undertake 
with certainty the supply of all published in France, 
Belgium, Germany, yer &c., and in addition to this, a 
well selected stock of lassical and other Books in the 
languages of these nations is constantly kept on hand. 


OF THE 

LITERARY PRODUCTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
they have a well selected stock in the various depart- 
ments of Literature, Science, and Art, and they usually 


receive copies of exch work possessing any claim to notice 
by the earliest conveyance, and frequently in advance of 


publication, 
Single oaien ef Sects imported with the same care 
and. —— as large quantities, by every steamer and 


they are enabled, through special arran nt with 
the proprietors, to supply at greatly redu prices, the 
original editions of the following eminent and leading 


ENGLISH QUARTERLIES. 
ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. | 


Subscriptions to be paid in all cases in advance 


Edinburgh Review . 
Quarterly Review . 
Foreign Quarterly Review 
North British Review 
Westminster Review Ps 
Foreign and Colonial Review 
Forbes’ Medical Review 
Blackwood's Magazine s 
Frazer's Magazine . ° . 
Presbyterian Review 

All other Quarterlies and Monthlies a as heretofore. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


Received per Steamer Hibernia, 


2° 


 ggessseses 


powutsS ee 


Baxter's Library of Agriculture, . ° » $1800) 
Murphy’s Natural History of Grasses, . 15 00 
Mayo’s Clinical Facts, . 250) 
Twiner’s Inorganic Chemistry. New edition, « ° 4 50 
Porter's Progress of the Nation, ° 700) 
Lindsay's Christian Art. 3 vols., 9 50 | 
Life of William Allen. Vol. LL, 2 5 
Olshausen on the Gospels, 175 
Griffin's Chemical — : 200 
Burger's Leonora, . 475 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair. Part i, 37 
Howitt's Ballads, . 62) 
Twisden’s Vindication of Church, 225 
a of Hunting Field, . 9 50 
Popular Life of George Fox, 200 
Baines on State Education, 874 
me oe Genius, . 1 50 
n iagara, 1 75 
Rankin’s Half-Yearly Abstract, - 1 75 
Southey’s Doctor. Vol. VI, 325) 
Burus’s Practical Surveying, 2 374 | 
Massie’s Evangelical Alliance, 2 50 | 
Marsden’s New Testament, 1 874 
Alison's Europe. New edition. ‘Vol om 175 
Partners for Life. . . 1 50 
Napier’s Florentine History. Vol. IL, 27 
Hughes's Female Character. Third series. 2 00 
Engineers’ and Contractors’ Guide, 1 87 
Evans’ Ministry of Body, . 2% 
Goethe's Faust, b Knox, 2 2% 
Miller's Poetical uage of Flowers, 312 
Hook's Meditations, 2 00 
Wilimot’s Life of Bishop Taylor, 1 50 
Cing-Mars--Bogne’s Library, 1 25 
Braithwatte’s Retrospect. Vol. XIV. 175 
Paseai's Provincial Letters, 1 SU 
Dickson on Poultry. New edition, 159 
Siiver Swan, 1 00 
Early Days of English Princes, 874 
souraal of Temperance Convention, bu 
New Tale of a Tub, 75 
Bentley’ s Plano-Terrestrial Globe, 624 
Geography, 1 00 
Mrs. Perkins‘s Ball, 225 
Pulpit. Vol. L., . 1 50 
Contrasts for Contemplation, 1 50 
Montgomery's Poetry of Ireland, 75 
Comic Almanac for A e 75 
Charmed Roe, by Otto Spekter, . A 1 59 
Old Man's Home, . 75 
Work Magazine. Part I., 50 


Table SS Sie 
Hassell’s Microscopical Anatomy. Part VI., . 175 


LIBRARY OF CHUICE READING. 


IN VOLUMES. 
Very neatly done up, in extra cloth binding. 
*,* Each volume is complete in itself, and forms a perfect 
work. 
$ cts. 


arene WITCH and Undine and Sintram. 2 parts 
nl 


BLANCHARD'S: Sketches from Life. 2 parts in I 


Book OF CHRISTMAS, and Vicar of Wakefield. 
2 parts in | vol., 
BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN, and Notes of 
a Journey, Titmarsh. 2 parts in ‘1 vol. 
CARLYLE? Jyomwell. 4 parts in 2 vols., =) 50 
ei lg Heroes, and Sartor Resartus. 2 parts 
nl vo 
CARLYLE’S French Revolution. 3 parts in 2 vols. 
CELLINI’S Autobiography. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
EOTHEN, and French in Algiers. 2 parts in J vol be 
FAIRFAX’S Tasso. 2 parts in 1 vol., ° 
FOUQUPF’S Thiodolf, &c. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
HAZLITT'S Elizabeth and Shakspeare. 2 parts in 


5 
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ly 
HAZLITT” 8 Table Talk. Pe parts in 2 vols. First 
series, $1; 2d series, $1 25. 
HAZLITT'S Comic Writers and English Poets. 2 
parts in 1 vol., 
HOOD’S Prose and Verse. 2 parts inl vol., 
HOOD'S Poems, 
HUNTT’S Italian Poets. 3 parts inl vol., 
HUNT’S Indicator. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
HUNT"S Imagination and Fancy, and Wit and Hu- 
mor. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
HUGO'S Rhine, and Father Ripa. 3 parts in 1 vol. = 
KEATS'S Poetical Works. 2 parts in | vol. 


REARS 


bd 
“ 





| LAMB'S Elia. 2 parts in 1 vol., 


LAMB'S Dramatic Specimens. 2 parts in 1 vol., 


nt 


MAHON’S Life of Condé. 2 parts in 1 vol., 
—, TALES, and Nightware Abbey. 2 parts 
in 1 vo 
MONT AGUS Selections, and Lady Willoughby. ° 
parts inlv 
TUPPER'S Proverbial Philosophy. 2 parts in 1 vol., 


BS S Sse: 


—_ 
~) 


oa 


TUPPER’S Twins and Heart, and Crock of Gold. 2 
parts in 1 vol., -18 
WARBURTON’S Crescent and Cross. 2 parts in 1 
vol., 
| ZSCHOKKE’S Tales. Translated by Parke Godwin. 
| 2 parts in 1 vol., -13 
| DICKENS'S Carol, Chimes and Cricket. 2 parts in 
I vol. . . 
| BECKFORD'S Italy. 2 parts inl vol., -1%3 
| JAMESON* S$ Essays, and Pictures from Italy. 2 
ts in 1 vol. 


|M SUUTHEY’S Poetical Works. 2 parts in 1 

i vol., 

GOETHE'S Autobiography. 2 parts in 1 vol., +125 

ALTON’S Lives of Donne, &c. 2 parts in 1 vol. 1 

CHAUCER and Spenser. 2 partsin Il vol. . > 

HAZLITT"S Napoleon. 3 vols. (Just ready), 3 

SPANIARDS and their Country. 2 parts in 1 vol. 
(Now ready), al 


00 
25 
00 
00 
| MARY HOWITT’S Ballads. 1 vol. ‘(Now ready. ), 75 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION FOR 
EARLY PUBLICATION, 


I. DEALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF DOMBEY 
and Son. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations by 
Phiz. In monthly parts. 

ll. THE BATTLE OF LIFE. By Charles Dickens. 

Ill. MRS. PERKINS’S BALL; containing portraits 
and characters of some of the principal personages there. 
| By W. M. Th: ackeray. Author of “A Journey from 

Cornhill to Cairo. 
| IV. VANITY FAIR; a series of Sketches of English 
Society. By W. M. Thackeray. In monthly parts. 

V. THE COLERIDGE MISCELLANY ; or, Thoughts 
and ‘Trains of Thought, gathered from the writings and 
remains of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By Henry Reed, 
Prof. in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Vi. IZAAK WALTON AND COTTON’'S ANGLER. 
With notes and additions by the Aimerican Editoy, and au- 
merous engravings. 1 vol. 

Vil. SIMMS'sS VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Second 


Series. 

Vill. THE LIFE AND POEMS (hitherto unpublished) 
of Keats. By R. M. Milnes. 

IX. SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Hen- 
drick Conscience. With 130 engravings on wood, by Orr. 

X WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR’'S IMAGINARY 
Conversations, and other Writings. 

Xi. MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS; or, Fssays, Sto- 
ries, Critical Memoirs, and Table-Talk, now first collect- 
ed. By Leigh Hunt 

XIl. NEW VOLUMES OF THE MISCELLANEOUS 
Writings of Leigh Hunt. 

XUL GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. * naan and 
concluding volume. Edited by Parke Godw 

XIV. DUER’S LIFE OF THE EARL "OF STIR- 
-— By William A. Duer, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
V. HOME TREASURY, &c. 

XVI. THE ENCHANTED HIND, &c. ; forming a volume 
of the “ Home Treasury ;”’ an elegant Juvenile. 

44 + PROBABILITIES—AN AID TO FAITH. By 








M. 
XVUL 11 ANDERSEN'S SHOES OF FORTUNE. 





161 Broapway. 


WILEY & PUTNAM'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 
MARY HOWITT’S BALLADS AND 
OTHER POEMS. i2mo. 50 cents. 


ul. 
J. G. WHITTIER’S SUPERNATURALISM 


00 | OF NEW ENGLAND. Author of “The Stranger in 


Lowell.” 12mo. 25 cents. 


iu. 

SPENSER AND CHAUCER. By Mrs. 
Kirk tanp and Cuartes H. Desuiter. Two Parts, 12mo. 
50 cents each. 

“ Two delightful volumes.”—Evening Post. 


Iv. 

DICKENS’S BATTLE OF LIFE 1 Vol. 
12mo. 25 cents. 

“Itis the best Christmas book that ne has given us 
since the ‘Carol.’ ""—Atheneum. 


Vv. 
DICKENS’S DOMBEY AND SON. Part 
IV. Price 124 cents. With illustrations. 


VI. 

FORD’S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN 
Part I. 374 cents. 

“ The best description of national character and man- 
ners of Spain that has yet appeared.”’--Quar. Review. 


vu. 
SMEE ON THE POTATOE PLANT. 
With ten illustrations. 75 cents. 
“ The work is very interesting, and just now incalcula 
bly useful."—M. Y. Evangelist. 


Vil. 

LOVER’S SONGS AND BALLADS. Only 
complete edition. 12mo. 50 cents. 

“ These are pieces of exquisite feeling, pure sentiment, 
and a high order of poetic ability."—W. Y. Evangelist. 


Ix. 
DR. GREEN ON BRONCHITIS. 8vo., witn 
Plates. $2 50. 
“ This book is ably and carefully written, and will place 
its author in the first rank of medical writers.”"—Evening 
Mirror. 


‘ 

VIEWS A-FOOT; or, EUROPE SEEN 
WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. By J. Bayarp 
Taytor. ‘Two Parts, 12mo. 50 cents each. 


“ This is one of the most entertaining works the pub 
lishers have incorporated in their American Series.’— 
Albion. 


XI. 
WALTON’S LIVES OF CELEBRATED 
— By Tuomas Zovucu, D.D. Two Parts, 374 cents 


* othe fine feeling and reverent spirit which the work 
evinces will commend it to the public favor.’"—New York 


- Evangelist. 


XIt. 

GLIMPSES OF THE WONDERFUL. 
Second Series, spiendidly illustrated. 75 cents. 

“We have seen nothing more appropriate for a Gift 
Book for the Young than this.” —.4nglo-American. 

XIII. 

THE BUTTERFLY’S BALL AND GRASS- 
HOPPER'S FEAST. With eye woodcuts. 12imo. 
50 cents. 

“They cannot fail to prove highly acceptable to the 
large class of small persons for whom they are designed.” 
—AMorning Courier. 


xIv. 
GOETHE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Parke Gopwin. Two Parts. 50 cents each. 
“ These volumes possess such interest and real value 
that success is certain.”’—.dbion. 


xv. 

BRADFORD’S NOTES ON THE NORTH- 
WEST: or, VALLEY OF THE UPPER MISSISIPPI 
Ll vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

« This is a work of ability, learning, and research ;—e 
valuable contribution to the means of general informa- 
tion.”"-—-W. Y. Observer. 


XVI. 

CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. A 
New Edition, revised by the Author. 50 cents. 

* [It is, indeed, a work imprinted by the finger of Truth, 
and enibellished by the hand of Gentus.’’—Albion. 
xvu. 

MRS. SOUTHEY’S POEMS— SOLITARY 
HOURS,’ ‘THE BIRTH-DAY,’ &c., &c. Two Parts, 
374 cents each. 

“A true daughter of Song was Caroline Bowles.""— 
NM. Y. Observer. 


XVill. 
HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 50 
oe His views of literary men are almost invariably pro- 


! found and searching.’ —Metropolitan. 
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MR. PRESCOTT’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 








MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAVO, WITH PORTRAITS, MAPS, ETC., MUSLIN EXTRA. $4 00. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU; 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS, 


BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 
Author of ‘* The History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” ‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,” ‘ Biographical and Critical Miscellanies,” etc. 


Critical Opinions. 


These beautiful volumes*have awakened within us a feeling of national pride which could never have been excited by the most brilliant achievements of the American arms ; 
and, in preparing them, Mr. Prescott has done more for the real honor and true glory of his native land, than has been effected by all our military heroes who have come upon the 
: stage since the days of Washington. If Mr. Prescott's “ Conquest of Mexico,” and his “History of Ferdinand and Isabella” awakened high anticipations of pleasure and profit, 
ane to be derived from an examination of this new monument of his patient toi! and eminent abilities as a historian, those anticipations will be even more than realized by all those 
a who are fortunate enough to be able either to buy or to borrow these splendid volumes. The author has had access to the best authorities, and his narrative, accurately and 
iy elaborately woven from the thread of historical events, is yet invested with all the interest of the most skilful and exciting romance.—New York Tribune. 


The “ Conquest of Peru” may take a foremost place among the histories of the present day, and will not shrink from a comparison with many in past ages. Description in 
some form is Mr. Prescott’s first excellence, but he does not fail in philosophy ; the “ Preliminary View” is very able in a literary sense ; well arranged, clear, comprehensive, pic- 
turesque, and interesting.— London Spectator. 


This sterling history is a most appropriate companion to the “History of Mexico.” Further examination has confirmed this opinion; and we have only to express our 
wonder that the author, suffering under so grave an affection in his sight, could have accomplished such a task in so able and satisfactory a manner.—London Literary Gazette. 


Our readers, we are confident, need no assurance of its surpassing interest. The sulject is admirably’ adapted to the taste of the author of the “Conquest of Mexico,” and the work 
will be found fally equal, in all points of interest, to that most fascinating and valuable book, The discovery, settlement, and conquest of the Western Continent by the Spaniards, 
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Wr furnish one of the most brilliant chapters in the history of the world. limagination itself can scarcely equal, in intensity of interest and romance of achievement, the scenes to 
P gots, which this event gave rise. . 
1 a: in a preliminary essay Mr. Prescott has given a very valuable and most interesting account of the Incas or natives of Peru, in which he has woven together an immense 
Sy amount of novel and highly important information—New York Courier & Enquirer. 
‘adh 





It is generally admitted by critics that in modern times no historian has produced three such admirable historical works as Mr. Prescott. “ The History of Mexico,” “ The 
é History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and his “ Conquest of Peru,” are all enjoying a wide and richly deserved popularity —European Journal. 
i That he has ¢ a most fertile and deep'y absorbing theme cannot but be evident, and that he wields a most fascinating and polished pen is no less apparent to all who are 
ay in the least degree familiar with his previous productions.— True Sun. . 


It will, of course, be found upon the shelves of every man who has a library, and a valuable addition will it make.—Boston Post. 


The subject is one of the most interesting in the whole range of literature. The history of Spanish discovery and conquest in the new world forms one of the most romantic 
and exciting chapters in the records of modern times. It possesses al! the attraction which the most wonderful exploits of valor and skill can confer, and seems more nearly than 
any other event in the annals of the world, to realize the wildest dreams of poetry and fiction. Mr. Prescott has devoted his life to the studies necessary to enable him to create 
what will serve in all coming time as the history and the song of these renowned and dazzling achievements.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


get His narrative carries you along amid the most vivid pictures, and impresses deeply upon the mind, the scenes in the subversion of the Incas, and those of still more thrilling 
ey interest, in the feuds and conflicts of the conquerors. The language is so simple and pure that you admire it as you would any beautiful and faultless work of art. Prescott 
excels all other Historians in throwing his scenery around you as neture herself would hold it to the vision, and as you rise from his vivid descriptions, you fancy that you have 
nates? actually passed through the scenes that he hes pictured upon the mind with a pencil, the lines of which can never be obliterated. . 
es It is a pleasure to read the writings of Prescott, and so sure as you read one of his pages yon will read them all. Prescott ranks deservedly high as a historian. His books in 
j this department of literature have earned for him a fame as honorable as it will be enduring. His ‘ Conquest of Mexico” was acknowledged to be far superior to any work that 
has ever appeared, relating to that remarkable and mysterious event in American history —Onondaga Standard. . 


i ; We hail with pleasure the appearance of this long desired book. The author has amply sustained his well-deserved title of the Gibbon of America.—Middletown Sentinel. 


Py The historian of the “ Conquest of Mexico” worthily completes that labor in a “ History of the Conquest of Peru.’ It is very ably executed. Though the materials are 


i Jess brilliant than those of the struggle and adventures of Cortes, we derive from the present work a higher idea of the writer's powers. Tho subject is as thoroughly grasped, 
b with an easier treatment. 
i; 


i! 
A It is not a i to say, that Mr. Prescott's partial blindness, unassumingly described in the preface to the present work, enabies him, in an historical sense, to see with 
Bt) a greater depth and accuracy.— London Examiner. - 
] *) In some important respects this work is even more interesting than the “‘ Conquest of Mexico.”—London Atheneum. 
cag This new work will add to the high reputation of the author—a reputation already as much European as American. The promise given by him in his earlier contribu- 
: 3 tions to periodical literature has been far more than fulfilled in his histories, which in merit are not surpassed by any histories of the present day—unsurpassed a 
cw few of any age; and by these writings he has —— immortality for his name, and conferred high honors on his country. Mr. Prescott excels in description: and he writes in the 
Pid true spirit of pen Fp essential to the writing of history) with the accompaniments of the scholar. Avoiding the diffuseness of the mere compiler, he masters his documents, 
+} and gives his readers the results. In a word, the work before us will be found to combine the interest of romance with the truth of history. Every American scholar will give this 
work a place in his library.— Baltimore American. 
a This book has every possible element of a wide popularity, as well as the higher excellences which will render it of permanent and pre-emi historical interest and value. 
+f: It presents the history of one of the most remarkable chapters in the history of the world, in a style of the highest eloquence and most finished beauty. Its sketches of the many 
7 thrilling and astounding incidents of the narrative, are vivid and graphic as the most splendid painting, and the whole is marked by an el of diction and a flowing ease 


which combine, with the intrinsic interest of the events narrated, to render the work in the highest degree attractive and fascinating —New York Mirror. 


These volumes, by the author of the “ History of Mexico,” whose fame has been sounded wherever learning and philosophy are to be found, will be sought for with great 
avidity ; praise from us would be superfinous ; this work will be regarded as a classic in Ameri literature, of which every true American heart may justly be proud.— Boston 
Recorder. 
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The “Conquest of Peru” is a work whose p'atform and foundation are laid 18 men lay those of great architectural edifices—dug deep and hewn carefully, and with ample 
store of massive stone-work to rest the superstructure upon. All this was peculiarly necessary in such a book as the one on Peru—because the reader must be taught all that goes 
beforehand, and made conversant4vith the under and inner history of Peru, to render the work a complete one. ‘The startling and romantic series of adventures, by Pizarro and 
the other invaders, it is true, are complete in themselves, and form a tale hardly surpassed by anything in fiction. But the structure could not have been artistically complete, nor 





Sys developed the scope warranted by itself, without going over the wider ground whereon Mr. Prescott has travelled, and whose harvests he has reaped.— Brooklyn Eagle 
ia: . ‘ 
es By the same Author. 

Sa 
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+: HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

ve With Portraits. 3 vols. Svo,., muslin. $6 OU. 


oe HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


it , With Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo., muslin extra. $6 00. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 


A 
bs With Portrait of the Author. 8vo., muslin. $2 00. 








